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When NEWS Goes 


Down the Street... 


WHEN NEWS goes down the 
street it flashes varied messages 
to those along the way... 


Here, in the big house on the 

hill the first news wanted is the 

last word of the stock market .. . or, the 
details of yesterday’s smart wedding. 


Across the street, the story of the Inter- 
national Debts Conference has prior 
claim, while down the line, young eyes 
look eagerly for the score of last night’s 
game. 


What’s news on the Rialto is of small 
concern for the executive scanning 
freight-car loadings. And here and there, 
the tabloids have created a news world of 
their own in which the readers of the 
more conservative press are hopelessly 
lost. 


In the nature of its varied appeals, in 
far-flung coverage, the news of 1933 is a 
sprawling, almost overwhelming thing, as 
bafflingly complex as the civilization it 
mirrors. Today it is a costly, time-taking 
task, beyond the means and facilities of 
most men and women, to dig out of the 
imponderable mass of news the precise 
mental fuel you want and need. 


News-magazines to help with this dig- 
ging have arrived definitely in the public 
consciousness. They meet a human need. 
They are serving and serving well, but no 
one of them can stake out monopoly 


claims on the common property of news. 


News-WEEK is the name of the new- 
comer among these magazines. 


In entering this field it is the purpose 
of the makers of the magazine to provide 
their readers with something far more 
than a mere summation of the happen- 
ings of seven days. Editors of News- 
WEEK have no interest in furnishing men- 
tal pap, however appetizingly it may be 
seasoned, to those intellectually inert, or 
indolently indifferent to the swift tempo 
of these times. News-WEEK is for alert 
Americans, with the liveliest awareness 
of their environs—men and women who 
are weaving active patterns in the fasci- 
nating fabric of today. 


Here is no thing of scissors and paste, 
but rather a living interpretation of all 
that is significant in the current scene. 
News-WEEK offers as varied a reading 
program as the news it covers; but, be- 
cause its makers have the opportunity to 
sift the significant from the trivial, or to 
emphasize the significant triviality, it is 
always a well-rounded, mentally stimu- 
lating program. In its pages it is possible 
to give backgrounds to the personalities 
and events that merely flit across the col- 
umns of the daily papers, to project more 
fully important trends so as to give a 
continuity impossible where everything 
must be shown in the shortest space of 
time without regard to values. 


NEWS-WEEK 


W orld News Briefly Told for Rapid Reading 
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Do You Want 


selection of 


Mi than a million American book-lovers aided in the 


many of them have YOU read? 
3— AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN- 


VENUTO CELLINI....... Cellini 
The fiery, romantic memoirs of 
sculptor, artist, lover, swordsman 


extraordinary during the Renais- 
sance. Complete and unabridged. 


13— THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 
Samuel Butler 
The posthumous novel that proved 
Butler's claim to greatness and 
shocked the conventional. 


19— A FAREWELL TO ARMS 
Ernest Hemingway 
The most famous work of the author 
of the “Sun Also Rises” and the 
recent “‘Death in the Afternoon.” 


26 — THE MIKADO, THE GONDO- 
my PIRATES OF PENZANCE 

AND IOLANTHE...W. S. Gilbert 
A collection of popular operas pro- 
duced by Gilbert and Sullivan. As 
delightful to read as they are to hear. 


37— ANNA KARENINA 
Leo Tolstoy 
The famous Russian author’s most 
popular novel. 


47 — CANDIDE ecccceseees Voltaire 


The book that even the 

fearless Voltaire dared print 

only privately. Seemingly a 

witty burlesque on the————as 
serious scandals of the day, it was 
really intended to arouse compassion 
for the prostitutes of the time. 


53— MADEMOISELLE DE 
MAUPIN......Theophile Gautier 
The best-known novel by this great 
19th Century Romanticist. It caused 
no small scandal when first published. 
The plot centers around a yous man 
who seeks to learn all about love. 


59-——-SWANN 3 WAY Marcel Proust 
Considered the finest work of the man 
ied the finest prose writer of mod- 

ern times, 


60— THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SPIE. scvcnvbsasadies ca 
A most comprehensive edition, pro- 
duced for the first time at a popular 
price on his Tercentenary. 


61—SANCTUARY William Faulkner 
Those of you who have 
read his recent “Light in 
August” and other works, 
certainly want to 

read this, probably the 





Most ee of his novels. 


these books as the outstanding all-time 

favorites. They were chosen not only because of the 
genuine reading pleasure they gave, 
something that stimulates and profits the modern mind. How 





but because each one has 


71 — THE DECAMERON Boccaccio 
The rollicking, lusty 
stories of the most famous 
story teller of the Renais- 
sance. - een and un- 
abrid 


78— TARTUFFE, THE MISAN- 
THROPE; THE HIGHBROW 
LADIES, THE SCHOOL FOR 
WIVES AND THE MISER 


A choice collection of the plays of cs 
greatest of the French playrights, 
complete in one volume. For keen, 
satirical wit; for genial humor; for 
scathing emphasis of human frailties, 
they are sometimes considered equal 
to Shakespeare's best. 


88— THE GOLDEN ASS 
Lucius Apuleius 
An unabridged collection of stories 
written by Apuleius, the Roman 
about 160 A.D. Most of them are 
based on his knowledge of irregu- 
<“ from his travels in 
taly. 


larities 
Asia an 


89 — GREEN MAMIE 
W. H. Hudson 
John Galsworthy -—, 
‘Green Mansions, actual 
peed fantastic, immortal- j 
izes a Cran love of 
all beautiful 
105 — ANCIENT MAN 
Hendrik in Loon 
The first of Van Loon’s great series 
about the world and the people in it. 
A worthy predecessor to the new 
“Van Loon’s Geography” and writ- 


ten in much the same fascinating, 
narrative vein. 
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191 — DEATH COMES 


One of the earlier ce ab fer che that 
stranaely misunderstood author of 
“Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” 


119 — MOBY DICK 


Herman Melville 
A magnificent classic 
novel of the men that go 
down to the sea in ships. 
The dramatic, adven- ¢ 
turous tale of the mad 
Captain Ahab and his 
Guest for the great white whale, Moby 


138 — THE ROMANCE OF LEON- 
ARDO 


DA VINCI... Merejkowski 
One of the greatest of historical 
romances. A gorgeous panorama of 
medieval Ee and magnificence, 
peoet on on e of a great artist of 


Bo cn renee. JONES and 
STRAW. 


THE O’Neill 
“The Emperor Kanes’ | s the play on 
which the new, sensational American 
— of the same name is based. 
offered here complete and un- 
a in conjunction with “The 
traw 


176 — OF HUNAN BONDAGE 


Maugham 
The greatest ound by the outing of 
“Cakes and Ale" and recently, ‘“‘The 
Narrow Corner.” Considered by many 
literary critics as the greatest novel of 
the 20th Century. 


184 — THE OLD — TALE 


The celebrated English author’s most 
popular novel in America. 


FOR THE 
ARCHBISHOP. ..... Willa Cather 
Since it was first pub- 

lished, about five years 

ago, it has remained an 
outstanding contribution 

by an American woman author. Now 
offered for the first time, complete 
and unabridged, in the Modern Li- 
brary series. 


Outstandin 


only Q5¢ each | 
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201 — THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
A new 900 page selection (Burton 
Translation) of the most famous of 
these bizarre tales. Presented in un- 
abridged form for adults only. 


202 — CAPITAL AND OTHER 
WRITI wig Aye tae Marx 
Including the mportant chapters 
from “ apital, wn The Commu 

ifesto, “Marx’s Theo of 

History” aaa “ A Summary of Marx's 

Teachings” by Lenin. 


203 — YAMA, THE PIT 

Alexandre Kuprin 
The first and only r pegeint edition of 
the book that created a sensation a 
few years ago. A powerful and ex- 
citing tale of white slave as Russia. 
Complete and unabridg 


205 — THREE SOLDIERS. 
John Dos Passos 
The first gréat novel by 
the fiery, socialistic au- 
thor of *‘‘Manhattan 
Transfer,” Often called 
the most realistic book 
ever written about the World War. 


206 — POWER. ..Lion Feuchtwanger 
Another of America’ s recent best- 
sellers, now offered for the first time 
in the Modein Library series. 


207 — PETER IBBETSON 
George Du Maurier 
The first and only reprint of this 
famous book. With a splendid intro- 
duction by Deems Taylor. 
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LETTERS 





MOONEY 


Re: Mooney article, News-WEeEk, fom Ist. The 
Free Tom Mooney Congress, to be held in Chicago 
April 30th to May 2nd, was not called off, and will be 
held according to original plans. Note: Matthew 
Brady, District Attorney, will continue fight for dis- 
missal of indictment and will possibly appeal for writ 
of mandamus to quash proceedings. Even if trial is 
held and Mooney is acquitted, Mooney will not be 
necessarily automatically freed. He will still be 
“guilty”? on the original frame-up indictment. A 
governor’s pardon or a Supreme Court writ of 
habeas corpus will be necessary to-free Tom. Will 
you give correction space please? 


JosepH West 


Tom Mooney Molder’s Defense Committee 
New York City 


Editorial Note: News-Weex did not say or mean 
to imply that the ‘Free Mooney’’ Conference had 
been called off, but that raising money rather than 
demonstrating was to be its chief aim. It reported: 
‘“‘News of Judge Ward’s decision altered radical plans 
for a national ‘Free Mooney’ Conference to be held in 
Chicago next month. . . Efforts will now be concen- 
trated on raising money for the defense in the new 


}.”? 


trial. 


PROHIBITION 


Recently returned from the meeting of the non- 
gr age church leaders on prohibition at Washington, 

. C., I raise these uettions: What is your attitude 
to the probable results of the possible repeal of the 
18th Amendment? In this scientific age, have we any 
room for the beverage alcohol traffic? Will not the 
diversion of from three to five billion dollars a year 
from legitimate American industry emphasize and 
continue the depression from which we are trying to 
escape? Is not the essential question one which has 
to do with the effect on the American home, the con- 
dition of which must react upon our total life? 

I am writing the publishers of many magazines, 
newspapers and books which I have used concerning 
this matter. My impression is that the return of the 
legalized liquor traffic will materially damage the book 
business in which I am greatly interested. 


Grorce W. Roescu 
Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 


Editorial Note: News-Weex’s editorial content is 
of one type: ‘Matter of record—the news and its 
background. It is politically independent, non-par- 
tisan in its treatment of events, and aims to be 
strictly ethical in reporting them. 


INTERESTING 


Your magazine is very interesting and should have 

a good future. I like the way the news is presented 

with intimate details that I do not find in newspapers. 
W. A. Mackay 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


UNDERSTOOD 


The teachers prefer News-Week. It is easily un- 
derstood by pupils and completely covers the most 
interesting current events and scientific progress. 


Lenora Bess 
Dayton, Ohio 


SLIGHTED 


I like News-Weex very much and am particularly 
impressed with your treatment of the ‘“‘major’’ issues 
of the week’s news. I do not think your “minor” 
gg are up to the standard set oS the others. 
I fee! that you slight religious and educational topics. 
Why not fewer reviews, only the really good books and 
plays, and more on these two topics instead? 


Heiten Rex 
New York City 


INVALUABLE 


I have been much interested in the successive issues 
of News-Werk, and have found it invaluable as a 
means of keeping up with the fast moving events of 
our present day. succeeding copies are being 
preserved for reference purposes. 


F. DesmMonp SPRAGUE 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


AMAZING , 


Due to my change of residence, I did not receive 
April Ist copy of News-Wrerex. Have been unable to 
procure same at news-stand. Will you be kind enough 
to forward same to me? Really is an amazing pu 
lication. Will not want to be without it. 


A. Ever 


Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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THE COVER 


SUNDAY: The engineer and trainman were 
killed and the Boston Red Sox baseball 
team escaped injury in the wreck of a 
Pennsylvania night express train near Dover, 
Del. (Wide World.) . 


MONDAY: Three keys to the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States: Senator Borah, 
former Chairman, Senator Pittman, present 
Chairman, and Senator Joseph Robinson of 
the powerful Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, upon which rests the ultimate success 
or failure of President Roosevelt’s conver- 
sations with MacDonald and Herriot—(See 
page 3.) (Acme.) 

TUESDAY: While searching for victims of 
the Akron disaster, the Navy blimp J-3 
crashed off the Jersey Coast, killing two of 
the crew—(See page 25.) Photo was taken 
immediately after the crash, while a sea- 
plane circled overhead and five men were 
rescued. (International.) 


WEDNESDAY: As a part of the Hitler 
dictatorship publicity program, young boys 
parade with Nazi banners in the streets of 
Berlin—(See page 12.) (European.) 

THURSDAY: The train-Zeppelin with oil 
motors installed now operates on regular 
schedules over standard railbeds between Ber- 
lin and Hamburg. Photo shows the rear of 
the all-metal train which Dr. Franz Kruken- 
berg, its builder, claims to be the fastest 
thing on wheels, (European.) 

FRIDAY: The three Akron survivors: Sea- 
men Richard Deal and Moody Erwin and 
Lt. Comdr. H. V. Wiley, tell their stories 
before the House Naval Affairs Committee— 
(See page 25.) (International.) 

SATURDAY: Catcher Cochrane of the Ath- 
leties nails runner Whitney of the Phillies 
at the plate as the exhibition season ends and 
the real campaign begins. (Acme.) 
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Roosevelt’s New Deal Goes Abroad 


Seeks Wider Market 
And Freer Trade 
For All Nations 


Tariffs To Be Leading Issue 





MacDonald and Herriot to 
Discuss Plans in Washington 
Before London Session 





Successful international conferences 
are generally settled before they open. 
If President Roosevelt has his way, the 
World Economic Conference, ‘expected 
to open in London this Summer, will 
be settled in Washington this Spring. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt tackled 
world problems head on, as he had 
tackled national problems a month 
earlier. The spectacle cheered and 
vitalized a dozen foreign offices. 


Approach 


His first public move was to issue 
a statement at the White House. He 
said it would be “helpful” for Pre- 
mier MacDonald to visit Washington 
to exchange views “regarding the gen- 
eral economic situation and the prob- 
lem of disarmament.” 

His next step was to invite Mr. 
MacDonald to stay at the White House. 
“Preparations for the World Economic 
Conference, of which you are to be 
president, are entering a more inten- 
sive stage,” he pointed out, and there 
is “need for making further progress 
toward practical disarmament.” 


Action 


“In my judgment,” he declared, “the 
world situation calls for realistic ac- 
tion; the people themselves in _ every 
nation ask it.” 

Premier MacDonald, “most touched” 
by the invitation, accepted it. He 
would take the Berengaria on Apr. 15, 
he said, returning by the same boat. 
He would be very happy to stay at the 
White House. 

At this point the President’s plans 
began to broaden. It was soon evi- 
dent that he contemplated, not simply 
& chat with the British Premier, but 
& Series of conferences with nearly all 
the Class A nations and several others 





KEYSTONE 


Ramsay MacDonald, World Traveler 


besides. There will be no round table 
gatherings. He will meet the dele- 
gates of each country separately. 
Nevertheless, these meetings, however 
brief and informal, will constitute a 
world economic conference in them- 
selves. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s second invitation 
went to France. It was sent orally, 
through the French ambassador to the 
United States. The President would be 
delighted, he intimated, if former Pre- 
mier Herriot were to pay a visit to 
Washington. 

Next, through their ambassadors at 
Washington, similar oral invitations 
were sent to Italy, Germany and 
Japan. President Roosevelt did not 
suggest suitable delegates in their 
cases. He intimated that he would be 
glad to see any one they selected. 


Eleven 


In the end, invitations went to no 
fewer than eleven nations, including, 
besides those mentioned, China, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico and Canada. 
Though several countries will send spe- 
cial delegates, others will be repre- 
sented by their regular diplomats in 
Washington. 

Of the Class A powers, only Russia 


was excluded. Small nations not spe- 
cifically invited were nevertheless in- 
formed that their representatives would 
be welcomed also. 

Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot will 
be the first to call at the White House. 
It will be the former’s fourth visit to 
the United States, his second as Pre- 
mier. Early in October, 1929, he and 
Mr. Hoover sat on a log at the latter’s 
Rapidan camp and talked about Naval 
armaments. 


Crash 


Before the stock market crash, that 
was: in times that seem sunny and sim- 
ple in retrospect. Then President 
Hoover .was praising the radio. Henry 
Ford was predicting an immediate re- 
vulsion of public feeling “if by some 
inconceivable method the country 
should go wet.” Boston was banning 
O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude.” In New 
York Jimmie Walker was nonchalantly 
promising to be “a Tammany Hall 
mayor” and The National City Bank 
was planning another merger to make 
it the largest in the world. People 
were happy over colored kitchenware, 
musical automobile horns and, above 
all, the sky-high stock market. 

Premier MacDonald was received 
with a boom-time flourish. Eagerly 
the country watched rotogravure sec- 
tions and news reels for him. 


Idealist 


Like Mr. Roosevelt, whom he will 
soon face across a table, he is essen- 
tially an idealist in politics. Unlike 
Mr. Roosevelt, he has no knack for 
quick, decisive action. 

His special field is foreign affairs, 
in which he has had many successes. 
Widely traveled and widely read, he 
has a store of information about for- 
eign lands. His musical baritone voice, 
to which the burr still sticks, his strik- 
ing presence and his ability to make 
platitudes sound fresh have won him 
fame as an orator. 

He is a patient, plugging Scottish 
Puritan under the skin, and he lays 
much stress on duty. His heroes are 
Cromwell and John Knox, his hobbies 
hiking, golf and second-hand book- 
shops. His favorite novelist is Scott. 
He owns Walt Whitman’s own copy of 
“Leaves of Grass.” He has been labeled 
“the world’s foremost rational Social- 
ist,” but Lenin said that if he saw a 
revolution coming he would stop it. 

Edouard Herriot is America’s favor- 
ite Frenchman, chiefly because of his 
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insistence that France pay the Decem- 
ber War Debt installment. It cost him 
his Premiership. 

Like MacDonald, M. Herriot is of 
peasant stock. Unlike MacDonald, he 
shows it. Herriot is built like a cannon 
ball. With his stiff, short hair, bull 
neck, heavy shoulders and rough fea- 
tures, he looks like a prosperous French 
butcher, particularly when he smokes 
his stubby pipe and wears a blue serge 
suit with a fat gold watch chain across 
his solid middle. 


Polished 


His looks belie his every trait. He is 
a witty, polished statesman and 
scholar, who can deliver a brilliant ora- 
tion in the Chamber of Deputies or 
with equal ease dash off an authorita- 
tive and readable book on Beethoven, 
Normandy, or Madame Recamier. 

President Roosevelt likes his liberal- 
ism. Probably they will get on famous- 
ly. Though M. Herriot’s English is 
poor, if they choose they can converse 
in French, which the President speaks 
fluently. He is the first President who 
has had that accomplishment since 
7 Rh.” 


Subject 


What, fundamentally, he will tell 
M. Herriot, Mr. MacDonald and the 
delegates of other countries is already 
known. Secretary of State Hull out- 
lined it to Washington correspondents 
last Saturday. 

Briefly, it is that the United States, 
for twelve years arch-exponent of 
economic nationalism, that is, of ag- 
gressive self-sufficiency, is about to 
abandon it and ask other nations to 
follow suit. In foreign capitals, that is 
front-page news. 

The administration believes that 
economic nationalism has been thor- 
oughly tried and that it has failed. 
Ever since the War, opponents of this 
policy declare, the nations have tended 
to shut themselves arrogantly off from 
one another, each so far as possible 
keeping its market to itself. The proc- 
ess speeded up after the United States 
passed the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act 
of 1930. 


Shrinkage 


This, they say, in no small degree 
accounts for the drop in world trade 
from a total of more than sixty-eight 
billion dollars in 1929 to twenty-six 
billions in 1932. From 1929 to the end 
of 1932, U. S. exports shrank 48%. 

Now, they hold, it is time for Wash- 
ington to point the way back. The 
channels of international trade must be 
freed of obstacles, embargoes, quotas, 
high tariffs, and other impediments. 

Mr. Roosevelt stands ready. He 
showed it in his selection of a Secre- 
tary of State. Cordell Hull is Amer- 
ica’s outstanding champion of inter- 
national economic cooperation. He 
has been preaching it for years. Now, 
in this series of conferences in Wash- 
ington, he will get his chance to put 


it into practice. The New Deal is 
going abroad. 

President Roosevelt indicated a week 
earlier that it would do so. In his 
message to Congress on farm mort- 
gages, he said he would ask for leg- 
islation “enabling us to initiate prac- 
tical reciprocal tariff agreements to 
break through trade barriers and es- 
tablish foreign markets for farm and 
industrial products.” 

So the President will undoubtedly 
discuss reciprocal reduction of tariff 
and trade barriers with the eleven 
nations invited to his conferences. 
Other possible subjects are legion, so 
that, unless sharply restricted to eco- 
nomics, they will run the range of cur- 
rent history. 














KEYSTONE 


M. Herriot Faces a Hard Task 


Japan, for example, might well plan 
to discuss her puppet state, Manchu- 
kuo, Germany the revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, Chile the Chaco War 
between Bolivia and Paraguay. 

The subjects Mr. Roosevelt will dis- 
cuss with Mr. MacDonald, however, are 
fairly evident and reasonably limited. 
Among them are war debts, tariffs, 
disarmament, the gold standard, and 
miscellaneous questions destined to be 
debated at the World Economic Con- 
ference. } 
eWar Debts: Unwillingly but 
promptly, Britain, unlike France which 
defaulted, paid the $95,000,000 war 
debt installment due last Dec. 15. She 
now owes the United States $4,500,- 
000,000. The next installment, $76,000,- 
000, is due June 15. 

Experts disagree on whether Britain 
would make this next payment if the 
United States insisted. They agree, 
however, that she thinks it high time 
for a final war debt settlement corre- 
sponding to the final reparations set- 
tlement at Lausanne. In all likelihood, 
Mr. MacDonald will say so. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s present position on war debts is 
not known, save that he thinks they 
should be considered as simply one 


item in a long list of world problems, 
e Tariffs: No longer a free trade coun. 
try, Britain as well as her dominions 
has been committed to preferential] 
tariffs since the Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa in 1932. For 
their mutual benefit, but at the expenses 
of other countries, she, through her 
tariff rates, gives preference to goods 
from the dominions, while they sim- 
ilarly give preference to hers. 

In Mr. Roosevelt’s eyes this system 

probably represents another step along 
the misleading road of economic na- 
tionalism. He would wish to see the 
Mother Country and the dominions re. 
trace some of their recent steps. 
@ Disarmament: For the past year 
delegates to the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference have been droning through 
one meeting after another, failing to 
agree on any of the several plans sub- 
mitted to them. 

They were gloomy when they met 
over war in the Orient. They are now 
on vacation, but when they meet again 
they may be even more gloomy over 
rumors of war in Europe. Now that 
France has sabotaged the Mussolini 
plan for a four-power European peace 
club, heroic measures will be needed if 
the Arms Conference is to be brought 
to life. 

e@ Gold Standard: If Britain were to 
return to the gold standard, other coun- 
tries now off it might follow her back. 
In any case, it would be a move toward 
the stabilization of currencies, advo- 
cated by experts, and toward the re- 
sumption of normal international 
trade. Reestablishment of the gold 
standard would be facilitated by the 
recent flow of gold to Britain, which 
has placed the Bank of England’s sup- 
ply at the highest point in history. 

® Miscellaneous: On Monday, Secre- 
tary Hull indicated that wheat and sil- 
ver would find place in the conferences 
at Washington. They will also appear 
on the program of the World Economic 
Conference in London. In both cases 
the problem raised is that of control of 
surplus. In the case of silver it is also 
one of finding new methods of indus- 
trial and monetary use. 

Other subjects which will be dis- 
cussed both at Washington and London 
include reparations, unbalanced na- 
tional budgets, restrictions of foreign 
exchange and the raising of price 
levels. 

Primarily, what Britain has to swap 
are tariff reduction and a return to 
the gold standard. What the United 
States has to swap are, primarily, war 
debt reduction and tariff reduction. 

The former asset—war debts—be 
comes steadily less valuable as the 
debtors become steadily less inclined 
to pay in any case. The latter asset is 
very valuable indeed. Tariff conces 
sions by the United States would inter- 
est most of the world. None of the 
eleven nations to be represented it 
Washington would be indifferent to the 
prospect of spreading out in the Amer 
ican market. 
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Thirty-Hour Week Startles Nation 


Bill Providing for Federal Regulation of Labor 


Comes as Surprise During Jubilation Over Beer 


“A lot of dynamite”—‘“a blow at the 
yital spot of unemployment.” 

These were the two opposing atti- 
tudes taken toward the Black 30 hour 
week bill passed by the Senate last 
week by a 53 to 30 vote, and then held 
for reconsideration. An emergency 
measure, the bill would apply for two 
years only. 

A country with eyes focused on news 
of the return of the beer prodigal, paid 
little attention to the progress of this 
revolutionary piece of labor legislation. 


Tense 


Not since the days of the tense Sum- 
mer of 1916 when officials of the rail- 
road brotherhoods sat in the galleries 
of the House and Senate at Washing- 
ton with stop-watches in their hands, 
has so drastic a measure of work-hours 
regulation been before Congress. Then, 
seventeen years ago, carrying threats 
of an immediate general strike of 
transportation workers, the brother- 
hood chiefs forced through the passage 
of the Adamson Bill providing for an 
eight hour workday for the railroad 
men. 

Now, with the lengthening shadows 
of unemployment over the Capitol, 41 
Democrats and 11 Republicans, with 
many conservatives among them, have 
voted to limit employment on products 
which move in interstate or foreign 
commerce to not more than five days a 
week or six hours a day in “any mine, 
quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, fac- 
tory or manufacturing establishment.” 


Alarmed 


When realization dawned as to what 
was in the bill of Senator Hugo Lafay- 
ette Black, (Dem. of Birmingham, 
Ala.), a lawyer who had been a Cap- 
tain of the 81st Regiment of Field Ar- 
tilery in the World War, alarmed em- 
ployers wrote to their Congressmen 
and their newspapers. 

The New York Herald Tribune said 
editorially: “Already the authority con- 
ferred on Congress by the interstate 
commerce clause has been stretched to 
include prerogatives never remotely 
contemplated by the fathers. It should 
be strained no further unless the coun- 
try is ready to abandon its traditional 
institutions for a socialist regimenta- 
tion in the Moscow manner.” 

Said Speaker Rainey of the House, 
“There is a lot of dynamite in that bill. 
There are a lot of complications. They 
Must be considered. There is the ques- 
tion of constitutionality, which might 
be submitted to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee.” 

On the other hand, from the offices 


of the American Federation of Labor 
sounded the first cheerful note to come 
from the spokesman for organized la- 
bor since Frances Perkins was made 
Secretary of Labor. President William 
Green of the Federation said: 

“The Black bill can properly be in- 
terpreted as a blow at the vital spot of 
unemployment. It represents the first 
real practical step on the part of gov- 
ernment to deal constructively with the 
problem of unemployment.” 

When the five hour bill (Senate Bill 
158) was voted out of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee by a vote of 11 to 3, 
that body said: 

“We believe it will put more than 
6,000,000 of America’s unemployed to 
work; remove them from the rolls of 
public or private charity, and increase 
the nation’s power to purchase the na- 
tion’s goods.” 


Constitutionality 


Referring to the constitutionality of 
the measure, the question which in- 
stantly arises wherever the bill is dis- 
cussed, the Senate Committee said: 

“Congress is given the right to regu- 
late interstate commerce by the Con- 
stitution. .. The right to regulate under 
all the decisions, includes the right to 
protect the people from that kind of 
commerce that produces widespread 
human misery, destitution, sickness 
and want.” 

Debate on the floor of the Senate 
resolved itself into an all-week forum 
on fundamental economics. The work- 
ings of a profit economy, the part 
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Fifth Week of the New Congress 
Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Received Roosevelt farm mortgage 
message and bill. 

Adopted conference report on Dis- 
trict of Columbia Beer Bill. 

Heard hearings on administration 
Securities Regulation Bill (Inter- 
state Commerce Commission). 

Passed Black Thirty-Hour Week Bill. 

Time of Debate: 20 hours, 45 minutes, 


HOUSE: 

Received Roosevelt farm mortgage 
message. 

Passed, under suspension of rules, 
State Department’s Censorship Bill 
to protect codes. 

Adopted conference report on Dis- 
trict of Columbia Beer Bill. 

Passed District of Columbia Appro- 
priation Bill. 

Time in Debate: 13 hours, 5 minutes. 

Money Bills passed: None. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ending April 6.) 
Receipts: $35,172,761.93. 
Expenditures: $62,318,127.22. 
Deficit for fiscal year: $1,377,275,607.- 
33. 
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Senator Black’s Bill Was Sudden 


played by the capitalist entrepreneur, 
wage scales, the sweating of labor, 
technological unemployment, the re- 
distribution of wealth, the functions of 
labor unions—all these entered into the 
Senatorial oratory. 

Opponents of the measure read 
telegrams from heads of canning estab- 
lishments, milk producers, steel manu- 
facturers and many other industrialists 
protesting that the enforcement of the 
bill would ruin their enterprises. They 
pounded away on the dubious consti- 
tutionality of the measure, bringing as 
precedent the 5 to 4 decision of the Su- 
preme Court, throwing out an act, the 
barring of goods moving in interstate 
commerce, made by child labor. Blind 
Senator Gore of Oklahoma, sardoni- 
cally suggested that the bill be called 
“The Black Act.” 

In response, the supporters of the 
bill pointed to the great numbers of 
employees now working ten hours or 
more a day, while millions are idle, 
maintained that here was an “emer- 
gency measure” to meet the unemploy- 
ment crisis. And that as far as the 
Supreme Court went, conditions have 
changed since the child labor law was 
killed and that “laws must be inter- 
preted to meet existing conditions.” 


Borah 


Senator Borah, a leading Senatorial 
authority on Constitutional law, said 
he would be willing to vote for the bill 
if its two-year limit were removed and 
have the whole question of Congress’s 
power to regulate interstate commerce 
re-submitted to the Supreme Court. 
Since this “emergency” clause was not 
omitted, on the final vote Senator 
Borah was counted against the bill. 

Nearly a score of amendments were 
offered. Those passed exempted work- 
ers in milk and milk products from the 
shorter hours, as well as employees of 
newspapers and periodicals, canneries 
dealing in perishable products, workers 
in agricultural products processed for 
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first sale by the original producer. 
Upon proof of special conditions re- 
quiring longer hours the Secretary of 
Labor, under another amendment may 
exempt workers in other industries. 

“So,” in the Ed Wynnish style of the 
Congressional Record, “the bill was 
passed.” 


Struggle 


Did this mean the opening of another 
chapter in the long struggle of Ameri- 
can labor for shorter hours, which be- 
gan in 1842 when a law prohibiting the 
employment of children under 12 years 
of age in the factories of Massachu- 
setts for more than ten hours was first 
passed after heated agitation? An- 
other chapter in the struggle first for 
ten hours for adults, then for eight car- 
ried on by organized trade unions with 
such meager results that by 1909, only 
8% of the country’s workers were em- 
ployed in establishments where the 
eight hour day prevailed? And if it 
did pass both houses would it meet the 


fate of the child labor law or success-- 


fully stand the scrutiny of the Supreme 
Court as did the Adamson Railroad 
Act? 

Taking thought, those interested one 
way or another in the fate of the meas- 
ure, suggested reconsideration. The 
day after its passage in the Senate, 
Senator Trammell moved to reconsider 
on the ground that he wanted to intro- 
duce an amendment extending to im- 
ported products the ban against inter- 
state shipments of articles produced 
by labor working longer than five days, 
or thirty hours a week. “I don’t like 
the idea of a bill saying to the people 
at home that they shall not be allowed 
to ship in interstate commerce and 
then leave the door wide open to for- 
eign-made goods without restrictions.” 

In this amendment the Senator had 
the support of Federation of Labor of- 
ficials. His motion held up the bill. 

In order to round out his short hour 
program, Senator Black introduced a 
bill providing for a six hour day for 
railroad workers, repealing the exist- 
ing eight hour day law and to become 
effective July 1, next. .The Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate is 
now considering this measure. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: First of 
Army of Idle Now in Camp 


The first twenty-five thousand of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
administration’s expeditionary force 
against unemployment, started to- 
ward various army posts this week. 

Following their arrival at the camps, 
the army’s principal object will be to 
get the men in shape for the hard work 
of reforestation that is ahead of them, 
“to help the men regain their best 
physical health and spirits,” according 
to the statement of the army’s infor- 
mation bureau. This will be done 
through “rest, recreation, exercise, and 
proper nourishment.” 


Recruiting plans mapped under 
charge of Robert Fechner of Massachu- 
setts, appointed last week as Director 
of Unemployment Relief under the re- 
forestation act, moved quickly. Mr. 


Fechner is a veteran in the handling: 


of labor matters. He is a vice president 
of the International Association of 
Machinists, a lecturer on labor prob- 
lems at New England colleges. 
Working in cooperation with Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins, Mr. 
Fechner laid down the general rule 
that the first recruits would be taken 
from youths between 18 and 25 years, 
who have already been on relief lists. 
These must show certificates of selec- 
tion issued by the United States De- 
partment of Labor through various co- 
operating State welfare agencies. 


Regulations 


When a youngster appears at his 
local army recruiting station, he un- 
dergoes a cursory physical and mental 
examination. He then signs an agree- 





will be work to do around the camps 
until noon, then an hour off for dinner: 
more work until 5 P.M. with supper 
and recreation until taps at ten. The 
Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, 
and other welfare organizations wil] 
have charge of the recreation activities, 
There will be moving pictures, athletic 
contests, library facilities. 

Gain 

Regular army recruits living under 
such conditions, generally gain from 
three to fifteen pounds in their first 
two weeks of conditioning. If the for. 
estry workers come anywhere near 
this, they should be able to go into the 
woods ready for hard work, sooner 
than was originally planned. 

Army officers emphasize the fact 
that while in general routine, life in 
the camps will be much the same as 
that in an army barracks, no military 
training is to be given the labor re- 
cruits. 

From now on Mr. Fechner hopes to 
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Youths Off for the War Against Unemployment in Conservation Corps 


ment to allot part of his pay, which is 
now estimated at around $30 a month, 
to his dependents. Then off he goes in 
an army truck to the nearest camp. 

There he joins one of a company of 
from 150 to 200 and starts right in on 
army housekeeping. It is expected that 
cooks will be found among the recruits, 
along with general handymen. 

Every labor recruit will receive the 
following equipment from army quar- 
termasters: one web belt, one cravat, 
one work hat, three wool shirts, three 
sets of underwear, three pairs of wool 
socks, one pair of shoes, one coat, one 
raincoat, one topcoat, one pair of 
gloves, one pair of overalls, one pair 
of khaki trousers and a mess kit. This 
is all government property and cannot 
be sold or given away. 

Living in army barracks for two 
weeks, the workday begins for the re- 
cruits at 6 A.M. After breakfast there 


enlist the Conservation Corps at the 
rate of 25,000 a week until the max 
mum number of 250,000 are all at 
work. By assigning quotas to the vari 
ous States and laying down strict regu- 
lations as to the methods of selecting 
recruits, he was able to find a way out 
from under the pile of applications 
from all parts of the country which 
were heaped upon him and his helpers 
last week. It is expected later on 0 
admit older men to the corps. : 


BEER: Legal Brew Floods the 
Country on Wave of Whoopee 


On a vast wave of conversation, 
printer’s ink, whooped-up hilarity, 
legal beer swept across the country 
last week. 

For the time being, it surpassed the 
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former triumphs of Mah Jong, minia- 
ture golf and Technocracy as a national 
theme song. 

With its arrival everything else went 
off the front pages. Vast international 
happenings, war and its rumors, capi- 
talists’ attempts to conserve their 

em, Fascists’ and Communists’ at- 
tempts to overthrow it, all were swept 
away in the foamy flood. 


Editors 


City editors called on their statis- 
tical trained seals to estimate that the 
amount of beer sold in the United 
States during the first 24 hours of its 
appearance would float a battleship. 
Economists got out their pencils to fig- 
ure that beer sales on the first day 
would result in a Federal income of 
from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000 from 
taxes of $5 a barrel. This based on 
the national delivery of from a million 
and a half to two million barrels. 

Historians were interviewed to the 
effect that beer was first brewed in an- 
cient Babylon where it was drunk 
through straws. Humorists were sent 
to interview prominent topers on their 
reactions to the virginal brew. Photog- 
raphers, deliriously happy, took pic- 
tures of everything from the arrival of 
beer at the White House to its arrival 
in the interior of H. L. Mencken. 


Song 


Here and there a few flat notes were 
struck, amid the strains of “Happy 
Days are Here Again,” “Ein Prosit” 
and “Sweet Adeline.” 

In New Jersey, union machinists, en- 
gimeers and firemen threatened to 
strike against wages paid at a Newark 
brewery and several machinists walked 
out. In Chicago, drys under Dr. D. L. 
Squires, research director of the Amer- 
ican Business Men’s Prohibition Foun- 
dation, sent out the dolorous word that 
the new beer which they had rushed to 
chemists for analysis was “mere froth 
running as low as 2.5 per cent alcohol 
by analysis,” and that 40 sleuths had 
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Beer For The Workingman 


not found any beer nearing 3.2. Brew- 
ers instantly replied that the beer met 
the exact specifications and what did 
Prohibitionists know about beer? 

In Chicago, too, a bomb was exploded 
at the brewery of the Prima Co’s plant 
at Blackhawk and Halstead Streets, 
which, while it did little damage, was 
taken as an indication that bootleggers 
were still trying to retain their hold on 
the business. In New York, Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, who has been in 
the vanguard of the wets, thundered 
warning from Columbia University not 
to let the return of beer befuddle the 
“main issue, the direct repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment.” In this he 
was joined by his daughter, Miss Sarah 
Schuyler Butler, who, in a speech be- 
fore the Women’s Organization for 
National Prohibition Reform, of which 
Mrs. Charles H. Sabin is Chairman, 
said: 


Flow 


“A tidal flow of legal beer may well 
obliterate the sign posts on the road 
to repeal.” 

All such admonitions failed to 
dampen the first day’s ardors, how- 
ever. New York drank its beer so fast 
that the supply of the 16,585 firms and 
individuals licensed to sell it could not 
keep up with the demand and for a 
while a shortage was. threatened. 
Health Department license blanks un- 
der which legalized sellers were oper- 
ating were not ready for the rush of 
New York’s clamoring for “beer 
papers,” so licenses were issued on 
blanks of the Fire Department Bureau 
of Combustibles. 

Bostonians were so delighted with 
their new toy that those who swarmed 
into Jake Wirth’s place on Stuart 
Street on the evening of the Great Re- 
lease, would not believe the barmen 
when the latter protested that Wirth’s 
had not yet received its license. Revel- 
ing customers insisted on having some- 
thing to drink. Underneath a large 
sign saying, “This is only Near Beer— 
We Haven’t any License Yet,” they 
swigged down vast quantities of near- 
beer while news photographers took 
their pictures and psychologists studied 
the effects of whatever it is that makes 
people think they are having a swell 
time. 


Legislators 


With all this glee in beer-halls, legis- 
lative halls in several States, caught by 
surprise with the suddenness of legal- 
ization, were filled with puzzled law- 
makers trying to devise ways and 
means for control and taxation. New 
Jersey rigged up a 48-day beer control 
bill, on which her representatives at 
once went to work with amendments. 

New York’s legislators, in the midst 
of the customary horse-play of the last 
days of their session at Albany, were 
still wrangling with Governor Lehman 
over the nature of beer control while 
the State’s citizens were drinking their 
fil. “Finally this week, a compromise 
control bill was passed, holding in the 
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And Beer For H. L. Mencken 


main to the principle of a non-political 
administration by a central board, with 
some local autonomy.” 

Georgia was a dry spot, surrounded 
by Southern States preparing to legal- 
ize beer. Retail sale of beer in 24 
States and the District of Columbia 
was either legalized last week or will 
be in the near future. In other States 
with laws written to conform with the 
Prohibition Act, beer’s status must be 
decided by court decisions. This was 
true of Kansas, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 


Repeal 


Beneath the rumble of the beer- 
trucks, the march towards outright re- 
peal could still be heard, a march be- 


- gun last week by the actions of the 


voters in Michigan and Wisconsin bind- 
ing their State conventions to ratifica- 
tion of the Twenty-first repealer 
amendment. Michigan’s convention 
this week confirmed the voters’ ver- 
dict by a vote of 99 to 1 for repeal. 
Enheartened by success in these two 
States, Jouett Shouse, President of the 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment said: “The people have 
made up their minds to repeal.” He 
prophesied that conventions would be 
called in as many as 40 States this 
year and that “before the end of 1933 
we shall see the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment an accomplished fact.” 

Legislatures in Georgia, Kansas and 
North Dakota have adjourned without 
setting up any convention machinery. 
Legislatures do not meet in Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Virginia until next 
year. In these States the wets hope to 
force extra sessions. 

The next repeal test comes in New 
Jersey on May 16 when delegates will 
be elected. Then follow Wyoming on 
May 18, New York, May 23, electing 
delegates to June conventions. 

The drys everywhere rallied their 
forces to fight repeal to the end and, 
to quote Edward C. Dinwiddie, Superin- 
tendent of the National Temperance 
Bureau, to “continue with increasing 
vigor and devotion the educational and 
legislative warfare against beverage 
alcohol.” 
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PATRONAGE: Bowers Heads 
List of New Appointments 


One hot June night, nearly five years 
ago, a million radio receivers sizzled 
with the following fomentation: 

“We battle for the honor of the na- 
tion besmirched and bedraggled by the 
most brazen and shameless carnival of 
corruption that ever blackened the rep- 
utation of a decent and self-respecting 
people.” 

It was Claude G. Bowers, keynote 
speaker at the Democratic National 
Convention, briefly summing up the Re- 


publican administration. 
“To your tents, O Israel!” he cried. 
Last week Mr. Bowers’ appointment 


as Ambassador to Spain was confirmed — 


by the Senate. He was born in Hamil- 
ton County, Ind., 55 years ago, at a 
time when the Indiana air was charged 
with nouns and adjectives that filled 
the lungs of Booth Tarkington, Mere- 
dith Nicholson, George Ade and a hun- 
dred other litterateurs. 

Newspaperman, orator, congenital 
Democrat and historian, he has gained 
fame chiefly by the publication of three 
books, “Jefferson and Hamilton,” “The 
Tragic Era” and “Beveridge and the 
Progressive Era,” which have been gen- 
erally accepted as works: of the first 
rank. 


Congress 


He ran for Congress as a member 
from Terre Haute twenty years ago but 
was defeated. He was an editorial writ- 
er for the old New York World and 
since it ceased publication has been 
lambasting Republicans from an edito- 
rial desk in the Hearst newspapers. 

Other appointments announced last 
week by President Roosevelt were as 
follows: 

e Assistant Secretary of State: Sumner 
Welles of Long Island and Maryland. 
Mr. Welles was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1914 and became chief of the 
Latin-American division of the State 
Department under President Wilson. 
There is a rumor that he refused the 
Argentine Ambassadorship to stay in 
Washington and give his attention to 


Latin-American problems generally. In 
the continent to the South, where Uncle 
Sam’s paternalism toward his neighbors 
is hotly resented, Mr. Welles’ appoint- 
ment was received with rejoicing. He 
does not feel that our Marines should 
overdo it as policemen for the Carib- 
bean, a view in which Latin-Americans 
heartily concur. Mr. Welles is wealthy 
and fond of horticulture. 

e@ Director of Emergency Conservation 
Work: Robert Fechner, 56, of Massa- 
chusetts, vice president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. With 
his appointment President Roosevelt 
pacified President Green of the Ameri- 
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Claude Bowers Cried “To Your Tents” in 1928 and now He Goes to Spain 


can Federation of Labor, who objected 
to the Roosevelt plan to “regiment” 
labor in conservation camps for a wage 
of $1 a day. 

e@ Assistant Secretary of Commerce: 
John Dickinson, 39 years old, law pro- 
fessor at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, economist and former law part- 
ner of William G. McAdoo. His ap- 
pointment under Secretary Daniel C. 
Roper, another McAdoo man, puts the 
latter’s friends in full command of the 
Department of Commerce, which will 
soon be reduced to a skeleton of its 
present self. 

@ Governor General of the Philippines: 
Frank Murphy, Detroit’s red-headed 
bachelor Mayor. An independent pro- 
gressive Democrat, 40 years old, he 
supported Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
the Democratic nomination. His selec- 
tion for the Philippine post means that 
Attorney General Homer S. Cummings 
will rernain in the Cabinet. Mr. Cum- 
mings, who was the original choice for 
Governor General, was given an interim 
appointment as Attorney General when 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh, the original 
nominee, died. His work in Washington 
impressed the President so favorably 
that he was asked to remain in the 
post. Mayor Murphy’s resignation from 
the Detroit mayorality automatically 
promotes 31-year-old Frank Couzens, 
president of the City Council, and son 
of Republican Senator James Couzens, 
who will become Mayor until next Fall’s 
election. At the same time as Mayor 
Murphy’s appointment there filtered 
back to Washington the remark of the 


ex-Governor General of the Philippines, 
Theodore Roosevelt. Asked by some 
one what relation he is to the Presi. 
dent, he replied, “Fifth Cousin, about 
to be removed.” 

e Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; 
L. W. Robert Jr., engineer, banker, 
business man of Atlanta. He is 44 years 
old and a protege of former Senator 
John §S. Cohen, publisher of The At- 
lanta Journal and a leader in the pre. 
convention move to nominate Mr, 
Rousevelt. 

e@ Judge of the Eighth District, Uniteg 
States Circuit Court of Appeals: Joseph 
W. Woodrough, 59, of Nebraska, who 
was appointed a Federal Judge by 
Woodrow Wilson in 1916. 

@ Director of the Census: William L., 
Austin of Mississippi, former Assistant 
Director. 

e@ Judge of the First Circuit Court of 
Hawaii: Edward M. Watson of Hawaii. 


WHITE HOUSE: Beer Rush 
Switched to Press Club 


Reports that journalists were crouch- 
ing in every quarter of Washington for 
a dash on the White House caused the 
President to tremble last week. He had 
planned a beer party at the first press 
conference after 3.2 brew became legal. 

The news spread. Newspaper jour- 
neymen whose only contact with the 
White House had occurred at the fire 
there three years ago, got out the clean 
collars they had planned,to be buried 
in and prepared to move toward West 
Executive Avenue in the guise of full- 
fledged administration observers. 

It was learned that while the Presi- 
dent did not begrudge the beer, he 
feared that his offices were not large 
enough to contain the 500 men who ex- 
pected to drink it. The beer, which had 
been delivered at 12.04 A.M. Apr. 7 in 
the presence of a crowd which braved 
the rain to cheer, was sent to the 
National Press Club instead. 

e Mrs. Ruth E. Perrin of Potsdam, N. 
Y., gave the President a brick taken 
from an old Dutch house on Nassau 
Street in New York. The President 
sent it to the Museum of the City of 
New York. Museum officials said they 
had been looking for just such a brick 
for three years. 

@ Laborers began excavating last week 
for the White House swimming pool 
which will be built with funds raised 
by several newspapers through popular 
subscription. It will occupy space in 
the West Wing, between the Executive 
Offices and the central part of the 
mansion. 

e The President read a newspaper 
headline which said, “Liner stabilizer 
found successful.” Beside it was the 
picture of a capsized ship. He cut it 
out and showed it to reporters as an 
example of the sort of mistakes they 
should avoid. 

e “Grant women the power and they 
will give the world peace, or come 45 
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near it as is humanly possible,” writes 
astute Col. E. M. House in the May 
jssue of the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
Among those women worthy of such 
power he names Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Others mentioned are Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen (see p. 18); Mrs. 
Ogden Reid, wife of the publisher of 
“The New York Herald Tribune;” 
former Gov. Nellie Tayloe Ross, of 
Wyoming; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
yeteran suffragist; Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins; Jane Addams, Chi- 
cago social worker; Representative 
Florence P. Kahn of California, and 
Mrs. August Belmont nee Eleanor Rob- 
son, of New York, an ex-actress who 
leads in the fight to alleviate depres- 
sion-born suffering. ” 


PROJ ECT: Plans Aid for Ten 


States at Muscle Shoals 


Last Monday President Roosevelt 
made a proposal which has no parallel 
in American history. 

‘I... suggest to the Congress,” he 
said, “legislation to create a Tennessee 
Valley authority—a corporation clothed 
with the power of government, but pos- 
sessed of the flexibility and initiative 
of a private enterprise. It should be 
charged with the broadest duty of 
planning for the proper use, conserva- 
tion, and development of the natural 
resources of the Tennessee River drain- 
age basin and its adjoining territory, 
for the general social and economic 
welfare of the nation.” 

It was the first step of his momen- 
tous Tennessee Valley project which 
he broached last February. The Presi- 
dent, believing that 5,000,000 people 
would remain out of work even were 
production restored to the 1929 level, 
wants to open up a néw frontier in the 
ten States of the Tennessee Valley— 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Ohio, Ilinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana— 
and direct its orderly development in 
accord with a national plan. 

The base of operations is the $150,- 
000,000 government-owned power plant 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala.,. now 75% idle. 
The President asked legislation “to en- 
list this project in the service of the 
people” though it is “but a small part 
of the potential public usefulness of 
the entire Tennessee River.” 


Work 


In addition he would reforest high- 
lands and profitless farms, restore bot- 
tom lands, deepen rivers, check floods, 
start industry’s dynamos whirring and 
Send thousands of men and women 
Over the mountains to seek the living 
industrial stagnation now denies them. 

Senator Norris, elderly Nebraska 
Progressive who has been fighting for 
Public power development for twelve 
years, began immediately to prepare 
@ bill embodying Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
posals. 
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SCOTTSBORO: Alabama Jury 


Again Returns Death Penalty 


“We find the defendant guilty as 
charged and fix the punishment at 
death in the electric chair.” 

Scrawled in a childish handwriting 
on a dirty piece of paper, these words 
condemned to death last week 19-year- 
old Haywood Patterson, one of nine 
Negro defendants in what all the world 
has come to know as the Scottsboro 
case. 

Of the jury which handed down this 
verdict, Samuel Leibowitz, New York 
lawyer, counsel for the defense said: 

“This is an occasion where once 
more twelve citizens of Alabama were 
swayed by bigotry and prejudice.” 

Mr. Leibowitz announced that he 
would appeal the case in which a 
previous verdict of guilty on the part 
of a Scottsboro jury was set aside by 
the United States Supreme Court. Be- 
fore leaving Decatur, Ala., where the 
second verdict was rendered, and where 
it is planned to try the remaining eight 
defendants, Mr. Leibowitz said: 


“We'll continue to fight until hell | 


freezes over, not only to save nine in- 
nocent men, but to uphold the good 
name of our country to the rest of the 
world.” 


Momentous 


Patterson, who, it is charged, along 
with the other Negroes attacked Ruby 
Bates and Victoria Price, two girls of 











ACME 


Judge Horton Presiding at Decatur 


the underworld, on a freight train near 
Scottsboro, Ala., two years ago was 
led from the courtroom by armed 
guards, thrown into jail at Birming- 
ham. At word of the verdict, Negroes 
in New York’s Harlem prepared to 
send a delegation of 50,000 to Wash- 
ington to beg President Roosevelt to 
intercede in this momentous case. 
Beneath the lazy Spring sunlight 
falling on little Decatur, there swept 


all last week dark flames of passion. 
They flared when Judge James E. 
Horton, tall, rawboned, with rumpled 
hair and a soft drawl, hardened his 
voice to say: 

“Any group of men, and I don’t say 
there are such, who attempt to take 
the law into their own hands are un- 
worthy of the protection of the State 
of Alabama. They are cowardly mur- 
derers.” 


Guards 


This pronouncement came as a result 
of stories to the effect that a mob was 
gathering to lynch the nine Negroes, 
and to ride Mr. Leibowitz out of 
Decatur on a rail. Following the 
Judge’s warning, Mr. Leibowitz was 
assigned a National Guardsman, heav- 
ily armed, as room-mate. 

Flames rose again when there walked 
of a sudden into the courtroom the 
long-missing Ruby Bates, smartly clad, 
scared, but bent on repudiating her 
story of being attacked by the Négroes 
near Scottsboro. She said that the 
girl with whom she had been hoboing 
on the freight train, Victoria Price, had 
persuaded her to tell the story for fear 
they would both be arrested for va- 
grancy. 

They brought Victoria Price into 
court so that Ruby could identify her. 
The two girls, at one time friends, 
glared with hatred. “Keep your tem- 
pers,” commanded Attorney General 
Thomas E. Knight Jr., for the prose- 
cution. Men stepped between Victoria 





ACME 


Ruby Bates Testifying for Defense 


and Ruby who was darting anger from 
the witness chair. 

Before that, Prosecutor Knight had 
jumped to his feet, clapping his hands 
together in glee when a State witness 
had testified to his liking. Mr. Leibo- 
witz angrily demanded that a mistrial 
be declared. Mr. Knight later apolo- 


Climaxing these emotional outbursts 
was the closing speech of Wade 
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Wright, Circuit Solicitor of Morgan 
County, for the prosecution. 

“Show them,” he cried to the jury, 
“that Alabama justice cannot be bought 
and sold with Jew money from New 
York.” 

Mr: Leibowitz was on his feet shout- 
ing, “Conviction now after what he has 
said will not be worth a pinch of snuff. 
I demand the Court declare a mistrial.” 

But the Southerner wert on: “The 
Bates girl couldn’t know what was go- 
ing on in New York because part of it 
was in the Jew language.” He spoke 
of the “sinister influence of New York 
and the Jews who live in it.” 

When he was through, the Judge or- 
dered the jury to disregard Mr. 
Wright’s remarks about Jews. Said 
Mr. Leibowitz in his summing up: 

“What is the argument of the learned 
solicitor? What is it but an appeal to 
prejudice, to sectionalism, to bigotry? 
What he is saying is: ‘Come on, 
boys, we can lick this Jew from New 
York! Stick it into him! We are 
among our home folk! . .. Mobs mean 
nothing to me. Let them hang me. I 
don’t care.” 


He looked out across the hostile — 


faces all around him. “Life is only an 
incident in the Creator’s scheme of 
things. But if I can contribute my lit- 
tle bit to see that the law guaranteeing 
equal protection to all races in our 
courts is observed, then my mission is 
fulfilled.” 


GAG LAW: Protects State 


Secrets but Alarms Press 


A bewildered House of Representa- 
tives rushed through a bill to gag the 
press last week and filled Washington 
with as many rumors as there are 
raisins in a hot cross bun. 

The trouble started when Chairman 
Sumners of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee asked suspension of the rules 
to pass a measure making the selling 
of public records or the publication of 
governmental information “without 
competent authority” .a crime. The 
House, which has been shouting “yea” 
to almost everything brought before it 
since Mar. 4, seemed only mildly curi- 
ous to know why such a law was 
necessary. ; 

Critic 


Sharp-tongued little Loring Black, 
a Brooklyn Democrat who enjoys vot- 
ing “agin” measures raised almost the 
only objection. Chairman Sumners and 
his committee men grew mysterious. 

“Why legislate in the dark?” inquir- 
ed Mr. Black: “If the information is 
so dangerous that it cannot be made 
known to the public . . . we can clear 
the galleries, we can clear the press 


gallery.” He pointed out that the bill 


would make it unlawful for a news- 
paper editor, suspecting governmental 
corruption, to obtain and publish in- 
formation confirming his suspicion. 


The bill passed, 300 to 29. Red-faced 
journalists began expostulating about 
their rights. Mr. Sumners hurried up- 
stairs to the press-room, vowing that 
there had been no intention to write 
a gag law. 

Why, demanded reporters, rushing 
from Capitol to White House, from 
White House to State Department, had 
the bill been proposed? 

Whispered 

The story was whispered that the 
legislation was aimed at one man, 
Major Herbert O. Yardley, who found- 
ed the cryptographic bureau of the 
War Department sixteen years ago. 
He had written a book, “Japanese 
Diplomatic Secrets,” whose publication 
would knock on the head the already 
well-mauled friendship between Japan 
and the United States. The State De- 
partment, said the gossips, had sought 
his arrest, found no law on which he 
could be incarcerated and asked the 
Judiciary Committee to give it one. 

Twenty years ago young Herbert 
Yardley became a telegrapher in the 
War Department. A cablegram in code 
from Colonel House in Berlin to Presi- 
dent Wilson passed through his hands, 
he deciphered it for his own amuse- 
ment in two hours and concluded that 
American diplomatic communications 
were the common property of all 
foreign governments. 

When America took up arms against 
Germany, he organized the War De- 
partment’s Cryptographic Bureau. The 
code used by Pershing’s General Staff 
in France he found elemental. 


Plots 


At the Peace Conference he de- 
ciphered a telegram saying that the 
British government was paying a 
woman £25,000 to wangle information 
from an American Commissioner who 
had “associated” with her. 

After the war political complications 
sent him to New York where, with 
government funds, he opened the 
American Black Chamber in a brown- 
stone front in the East Thirties, just 
off Fifth Avenue. For ten years he 
and his assistants told Washington the 
international secrets she wanted to 
know. In 1929 Secretary of State 
Stimson, just taking office, dissolved 
the Black Chamber. 

Two years ago Major Yardley wrote 
a book, “The American Black Cham- 
ber” which told his story. The revela- 
tion that he had given Secretary of 
State Hughes advance information on 
Japanese plans for the Washington 
Naval Conference in 1921 made Tokyo 
statesmen sputter. The contents of his 
forthcoming manuscript, which may be 
published abroad if it is banned here, 
may make them sputter even more. 

“Nothing less than an international 
scandal,” says the determined Major 
“Yardley, “would wake up the govern- 
ment to the fact that the very basis of 
all successful diplomacy is safe and 
secret lines of communication.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Horses are 
Wearing Sneakers in Houstoy 


© People are no longer wakened from 
their best sleep in Houston, Texag 
Milk horses wear sneakers. They haye 
been fitted with rubber shoes and the 
wagons are provided with rubber tires, 
In the quiet dawn hours there ig no 
sound but the gentle swish of horses 
pussyfooting along their rounds. _ 
@ Last week members of Maryland's 
Oyster Advisory Committee wept like 
anything to see such quantities of 
rain. For four young oysters have 
hurried up, and yet another four—jp 
fact 20,000 bushels—to oyster bars ip 
the upper reaches of Chesapeake Bay, 
where they are drinking themselves to 
death on fresh water. Unlike 3.2, fregh 
water is intoxicating—to oysters, who 
swell up and die from it. To gaye 
them, the Committee took steps. “Oh 
oysters, come and walk with us,” the 
members did beseech, “A pleasant 
walk, a pleasant talk down to a briny 
reach.” 

@A record number of voters flocked 
to the polls at Topeka, Kan., last 
week to settle a controversy more 
acrimonious than the rift between the 
Montagues and the Capulets. By 4 
majority of only 117 votes the dog- 
lovers defeated the flower-lovers. They 
rejected an ordinance, sponsored by 
gardeners and passed by the city com- 
mission, to prohibit dogs from running 
at large, free to root up the neighbors’ 
geraniums and petunias. Dog-lovers 
also reelected as Mayor the significant- 
ly named Omar B. Ketchum. 

@ Repeating an action they have taken 
many times since American occupation 
of the Island, the Puerto Rican Legis- 
lature unanimously passed a bill legal- 
izing cock-fighting under state super- 
vision. Last week Gov. James R 
Beverly’ repeated the action of pre 
ceding Governors. He vetoed the bill, 
saying that he did not believe the 
government should approve the pas 
time, even for revenue. 

e As Secretary Mills turned over his 
chair to Secretary Woodin, he warned 
the incoming Secretary of the Treas 
ury that the seat was the hottest h 
Washington and advised him to get 
asbestos breeches. Last week rumors 
that Mr. Woodin followed the advice 
were confirmed. G. M: Feichtner, of 
Denver, a defeated candidate for the 
Colorado Legislature, admitted that he 
had supplied Mr. Woodin. “I have 
taken the liberty to send you by parcel 
post the required protection,” said Mt 
Feichtner in dispatching a pair 
shorts.stitched by his mother. “I sit 
cerely wish you a perfect fit.” 

@ A week after convict Harry Coving 
ton had started repairing a priso 
automobile, a guard in Joliet (Hl) 
prison began to wonder at the unusual 
interest in the job shown by othe 
inmates. Investigating, he found unde 
the hood of the car a nicely functioning 
alcohol still. 
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ACME 
President Roosevelt Reviews Troops on Army Day in Washington. Contrary to the usual custom at U. S. Army re- 
views, the troops are parading with “slung” rifles, also bayonets 


ACME WIDE WORLD 


The Walter Lippmanns at Palm Springs, Cal., on vacation, The Coolidge Maple Sugar Lot is now worked by L. Z. 
but his observations on world problems went on Cady « of ee Notch, Vt., with the same oxen 


WIDE WORLD ACME 


Heinz Spanknoebel of Detroit, Hitler's Financed by Popular Subscription, work progresses rapidly on the swimming 
U.S. agent, also his “double” pool for President Roosevelt in the west wing of the White House 
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Shaping Germany to Nazi Model 


States, Church, Business, Professions Being Whipped 


Into Line to Give Hitler Government Absolute Control 


Germany is now being Hitlerized 
with breath-taking speed and thorough- 
ness. The German Republic is a mere 
memory. The country is being re- 
made. 

Every aspect of life is being “co- 
ordinated” with the German dictator- 
ship. Every field of endeavor is being 
brought under a Nazi commissioner. 

Into the Hitler hopper go once-cher- 

ished institutions. Out they pop a few 
days later, revolutionized past recogni- 
tion. Last week the chief raw materials 
brought to or through the hopper 
were the State governments, the 
church, the press, the professions, busi- 
ness, and the civil service. 
e STATE GOVERNMENTS: Germany 
had been a collection of loosely feder- 
ated States, self-conscious and jealous 
of their rights. It is now as tightly 
unified as any country in the world. 

Last week the Nazi-Nationalist Cab- 
inet decided that it should be. Presto! 
it was. The Cabinet passed a law con- 
verting the States into a series of 
dictatorships dangling from the cen- 
tral dictatorship at Berlin. 

Each State will be run by a Governor 
suggested by Chancellor Hitler, ap- 
pointed by President von Hindenburg. 
Each Governor will appoint a State 
Premier, who, in turn, will appoint a 
State Cabinet. The State Diets will 
be devitalized. 

Hitler himself becomes Governor of 
Prussia, which constitutes two-thirds 
of Germany. He is expected to make 
Captain Goering Premier. The Nation- 
alists wanted this job for Vice Chan- 
cellor von Papen. 

@ CHURCH: The world rubbed its eyes 

when members of the so-called German 
Christian Movement held a two-day 
convention in Berlin to celebrate “God’s 
victory over the Satanic forces of the 
underworld,” i.e., Hitler’s victory over 
his political opponents. 

Clerical speakers jingling with Iron 
Crosses, opened their addresses with 
the Nazi salute. Brown-shirted laymen 
in the audience saluted, instead of ap- 
plauding, their politico-religious points. 
“We must not be simply Christians, 
God wants us to be German Chris- 
tians,” said one. “The Christian cross 
and the swastika belong together,” said 
another. “If Christ were to rise again 
today he would be the leader in our 
struggle against Marxism and interna- 
tionalism.” Said a third: “For us is a 
Nazi stormtrooper in his battle equip- 
ment more God-inspired than a church 
which fails to join rejoicingly in the 
call for the Third Reich.” 

The convention had no power to 
reorganize the church. It merely sug- 


gested lines along which reorganization 
might proceed. The Hitler Government 
is assumed to be sympathetic. 

The high point in a canon adopted by 
the convention is this: “The aim of 
German Christians is an evangelical 
German State church.” Other high 
points: “God has created me a Ger- 
man. Germanism is a gift of God and 
God wants me to fight for my German- 
ism. Service in war is not a violation 
of Christian conscience but is obedi- 
ence to God.” 

The “German Christians” start with 
the premise that “the State needs the 
church as an instrument for education 
in citizenship.” For this purpose, the 
church must be reorganized. Its con- 
stitution must be rewritten, with par- 
liamentarianism eliminated and leaders 
appointed from above. It must feature 
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have done with,” he said. 

As if to dramatize his words, Ger. 
many excluded some 30 more foreign 
publications last week and attempted 
to “coordinate” the Association of 
Foreign Correspondents, representing 
135 journalists from more than twenty 
nations. In his recent book, “Germany 
Puts the Clock Back,” Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, Berlin correspondent of The 
Chicago Daily News, referred unflat- 
teringly to Hitler and his Storm 
Troops. Last week the association re- 
fused to accept Mr. Mowrer’s resigna- 
tion as president, though it had been 
warned that unless he resigned it 
would be officially and socially boycott- 
ed. 

@ PROFESSIONS: A Nazi commis- 
sioner has been named to run the 
German Federation of Medical Asso- 
ciations. Addressing its executive 
board last week, Hitler frankly ad- 
mitted his purpose to limit the num- 
ber of Jewish professional men. “By 
purging cultural and intellectual life 
from a preponderance of Jewish intel- 
lectuals,” he said, “we do justice to 
Germany’s natural right to its own 











KEYSTONE 


Minister Goering Tells Foreign Correspondents There Are No Atrocities 


“heroic piety” and glorify purity of 
race, forbidding interracial marriages. 

Other aims of the movement are to 
replace the Old Testament with Ger- 
man sagas and fairy tales; to modern- 
ize archaic language in the Bible, and 
to substitute German artists and philos- 
ophers for the biblical Jewish prophets. 
e PRESS: Hitler, addressing a group 
of German editors, instructed them 
that their duty under the dictatorship 
is to create a uniform attitude of mind 
among the people. Propaganda Min- 
ister Goebbels described their new 
status more bluntly. “The idea of un- 
qualified freedom of the press belongs 
to that period of liberalism that we 


spiritual leadership.” 

The United States, he declared, had 
the least reason to protest Germany's 
moves against foreign elements, for 
her own immigration laws indicated her 
belief that races were unequal. “Nor,” 
he added, “is America ready now to 
open its doors to Jews fleeing from 
Germany.” 

Because the medical profession is 
overcrowded, Jewish students will be 
barred from Bavarian medical schools. 


The number of non-Jewish students | 


will be curtailed. 

A concession was made to Jewish 
lawyers. Those in practice before 1914, 
those who fought during the World 
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War, those whose sons or fathers died 
at the front, may practice again. Of 
the 2,000 Jewish lawyers in Berlin, 900 
would be eligible. 

@ BUSINESS: Not even _ shipping 
lines escaped the Hitler hopper. The 
North German Lloyd Line was “co- 
ordinated” last week. Dr. Philip Heine- 
ken, chairman of the board for 26 
years, resigned to give the process free 
play, “taking account of the require- 
ments of the new era.” 

Other resignations came fast as the 
Nazis reached out to control business 
which is becoming a mere adjunct of 
the State. Among them were those of 
Alfred Tietz, a Jew, head of the huge 
Tietz Department Store Corporation, 
and of the executive board of the Ger- 
man Brewers’ Federation. Henceforth 
Nazis will even control Germany’s 
beer. 

In German business circles the 
week’s sensation was the resignation, 
first of the chairman and then of the 
entire board of directors of the power- 
ful Federation of German Industries. 
Said the Nazi newspaper, Der Angriff, 
edited by Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels: “It is a historic moment of far- 
reaching scope now that this industrial 
leadership has been wrested from the 
economic liberalism which has held it 
for a full century.” 

Nazi commissioners will guide the 
Federation’s course hereafter. A Who’s 
Who of German business magnates, it 
had often been called stronger than 
the government itself. From now on it 
will be just another piece in the Hit- 
ler Government’s Fascist mosaic. 
eCIVIL SERVICE: A law promul- 
gated by the Cabinet last Saturday 
throws thousands out of their jobs in 
the Federal, State, and municipal civil 
service. Among them are all who 
were appointed under the Republic 
without the customary training and all 
who have not been enthusiastic Nazis 
or Nationalists. A few Jews will be 
permitted to keep their places. The 
rest will be ruthlessly ejected. 


Anti-Semitism Continues 
Home Policy of the Nazis 


“Hundreds of Jews have been beaten 
or tortured,” declares H. R. Knicker- 
bocker, Berlin correspondent of The 
New York Evening Post in a series of 
articles on Germany. 

An indeterminate number of Jews 
have been killed, he reports. Thou- 
sands have fled. Thousands have been 
or will be deprived of their livelihood 
throughout the Reich. 

Like many others, The Post corre- 
Spondent finds it hard to understand 
Why the Nazis hate the Jews, who 
compromise less than 1% of German’s 
65,000,000 inhabitants. 

Some Jews, as small shopkeepers or 
directors of great department stores, 
do come into direct competition with 
German merchants. But the Jews have 
tended toward the top, winning high 
Positions in the arts, the professions, 
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business, and finance. Mr. Knicker- 
bocker concluded that “envy of the 
achievements of the Jews is obviously 
a fundamental element in German anti- 
Semitism.” 


Boycott 


Last week anti-Semitism continued 
in full force. The boycott against Jew- 
ish stores was not resumed, but Nazis 
announced that German stores would 
be supplied with placards identifying 
them as such. Julius Streicher, head of 
the Central Boycott Committee, de- 
clared: “The time is not far distant 
when by law it will be forbidden for a 
Gentile to marry a Jewess or a Jew 
to marry a Gentile girl.” 


By-products of the week in Ger- 
many included the following: 
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JAPAN: Samurai Tradition 
Put To Severe Political Test 


Following an ancient code of honor 
familiar to subjects of the Son of 
Heaven, one Japanese Cabinet Minister 
resigned last week and another was 
reported to contemplate doing so. Each 
is a Samurai, each believes in the Sam- 
urai code that he should sacrifice him- 
self for the sins of his subordinates. 
The result is a first-class Cabinet crisis. 

Prime Minister Makoto Saito brought 
about the storm when, late last week, 
he delayed the resignation of Minister 
of Justice Matsukichi Koyama on its 
way to the Emperor. On the margin he 
inked in idiographs a request that it 
be refused. Pilot of a non-party gov- 
ernment that has sworn to forget po- 








@ The Soviet Government protested to 
official Berlin against the arrest of 
Soviet citizens in Germany and raids 
on offices of Russian trade delegations. 
The Polish Government protested 
against the Nazis’ mistreatment of 
Polish Jews. The Hitler Government, 
in turn, protested against anti-German 
acts in Poland. 

@ In two cases, Germans followed ref- 
ugees into other countries and killed 
them. 

Last January, Alfred and Fritz Rot- 
ter, Jewish operators of Europe’s larg- 
est theater chain, went bankrupt and 
fied from Berlin to the tiny independent 
principality of Liechtenstein. Last 
week, seeking to escape from Germans 
who attempted to kidnap them, Alfred 
and his wife were killed and Fritz was 
injured. 

At a frontier town in Austria, a 
band of Germans killed Dr. George 
Bell, known as a renegade Nazi who 
had peddled inside stories about the 
party. Bell is alleged to have told 
correspondents about the recent Reich- 
stag Building fire ten minutes before 
the firemen reached it. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Premier Saito and Dr. Suzuki, Leader of the Opposition Party 


litical quarrels until the occupation of 
Manchuria is safely finished, until the 
drop of the yen is checked on foreign 
exchanges and until hard times soften, 
the Prime Minister’s request had more 
force than usual. 


Granted 


His Imperial Majesty complied with 
the request. Matsukichi Koyama, a 
non-party man, is still Minister of 
Justice. 

However, when news of the Prime 
Minister’s act became known, the Sei- 
yukai (Japanese die-hards with a ma- 
jority in the Diet but pledged to sup- 
port the coalition) began a political 
agitation which may end, presently, in 
the control of Japanese policies by a 
single reactionary party. 

So far the Seiyukai outcry is con- 
fined to the columns of Asahi, normal- 
ly, a loyal government newspaper. 
Writers in that journal warn the Prime 
Minister against an attempt to bring 
the Emperor into politics. The Cabinet 
is reminded that a few years ago the 
government of Prime Minister Tanaka 
fell because that statesman prevailed 
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on the Emperor to prevent the resigna- 
tion of a Minister. 

To those who know Japan, an ap- 
peal is evident in all this to those 
Japanese who still believe the Emperor 
a semi-divine being who guides the 
national destiny intuitively, one who, 
though he tolerates the forms of rep- 
resentative government, is above them. 


Ancient 


To these elements the Seiyukai owe 
their majority in the Diet. With their 
help they may, if opportunity arises, 
seize power and guide Japan’s destiny 
themselves in the Emperor’s name. 
Parliaments are new in Japan, the 
forces of tradition strong and ancient. 
The Seiyukai are the embodiment of 
the ancient forms. 

Steering a careful course between 
liberals and reactionaries, Prime Min- 
ister Saito may still hold his govern- 
ment together. Apparently he is de- 
termined to remain in power until the 
perpetrators of a famous Seiyukai out- 
rage—the assassination of Prime Min- 
ister Inukai last May—are brought to 
trial. Examinations of these political 
murderers are being held in Tokyo. 
Their trials are expected this Spring. 

Behind the resignation of the Min- 
ister of Justice is the story of com- 
munism in Japan, a force that swirls 
beneath the surface, countering the 
Fascist Seiyukai. Last year the Jap- 
anese police arrested some 6,900 per- 
sons suspected of Communist sym- 
pathies. Many belonged to the educat- 
ed classes, some occupied positions of 
influence. 


Expiation 


It was in expiation of the sins of 
his subordinates, some of them merely 
holders of “dangerous thoughts,” ac- 
cording to the authorities who prose- 
cuted them, that the Minister of Jus- 
tice wrote out his resignation. More 
deeply implicated according to the 
traditional code is the Minister of Edu- 
cation, Ichiro Hatoyama, because a 
great number of teachers are said to 
be tainted with communism. Though 
it has been expected, the Education 
Minister’s resignation has not yet been 
submitted. 

While Japan faces a Cabinet crisis, 
her troops began a determined inva- 
sion of China proper. The objective is 
a large triangle of territory bounded 
by the Great Wall and the Lwan River, 
with a 50-mile coastal front and 
crossed by 70 miles of the Peiping- 
Mukden Railway. British-owned coal 
mines are in the region. 

Having cut the connection of the 
Chinese Eastern and the Trans-Siber- 
ian Railways at the Siberian frontier, 
the State of Manchukuo will demand 
4,000,000 gold rubles ($2,000,000) for 
Chinese Eastern rolling stock which 
Manchukuo claims Soviet officials have 
isolated. Friction has been constant 
since Manchukuo supplanted the Chi- 
nese in joint control with the Russians 
of the Chinese Eastern. 
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AUSTRIA: Cuts Off Nazi Radio 
News and Is Cut Off in Turn 


Two European dictatorships fought 
each other in the air last week, each 
closing its wireless stations to the 
other. The Dollfuss Government in 
Vienna, grimly holding to power in 
spite of turbulent Austrian Nazis, for- 
bade the transmission of speeches by 
Adolf Hitler and Joseph Paul Goebbels, 
the German Minister of Propaganda. 

Some weeks ago, the move had been 
anticipated in Germany. Hitler min- 
isters, unsympathetic with the efforts 














famous and ineffable din of late ges. 
sions of the Chamber—all of them are 
more to be attributed to bad air ang 
the choice vintages at the Chamber 
buffets than to politics. 

The Chamber, M. du Clos reminds 
his colleagues, should constitute a 
model for the nation. Better ventila- 
tion and a shortening of late night 
sessions are justified, he says, on 
moral, psychological and hygienic 
grounds. 

Twenty-two members of the British 
House of Commons have induced the 
London telephone service to install a 
bell in their homes which rings when- 
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Rhetoric, Bad Air and Smooth Wines in French Chamber of Deputies 


of Chancellor Dollfuss to save Austrian 
democracy by a temporary dictator- 
ship, for several weeks have not al- 
lowed the transmission of Austrian 
programs through German stations. 
Until the stalemate breaks, each na- 
tion must do without the other’s in- 
spired news. 


FRANCE: Deputy Prescribes 


Fresh Air For Political Nerves 


If you would have good laws, aerate 
the lawmakers. Today even the French, 
for ages as economical of fresh air as 
of sous, admit this necessity. 

Open the windows of the Chamber 
of Deputies for two hours after every 
session of more than five hours. Empty 
and ventilate the Chamber for thirteen 
hours after any sitting of more than 
nineteen hours. That is what Deputy 
Amidieu du Clos proposes in a bill 
submitted to the French Chamber last 
week. 


Bad 


Time and again the Deputies have 
voted for any bill that will end mid- 
night sessions in bad air. Faces dis- 
torted in sneers, professional tongue 
lashings, hammerings on desks, the 





ever debate is ended and the parties in 
the House separate for a vote. Also it 
rings three times a day: at 9 A.M. for 
reveille, at 2:45 P.M. when the Speaker 
takes the chair in the House and about 
11 P.M., the adjournment time. 

In France, rhetoric, bad air and 
smooth wines. In Britain, method, re- 
flection, home. There is a difference in 
folk-ways over a few miles of channel. 


Other developments of a week in 
France were: 
eA sizable fraction—about one-four- 
teenth—of the defaulted December 
payment of the French debt will be 
spent to change the United States 
opinion of France, if a $1,320,000 prop- 
aganda appropriation passed last week 
by the Chamber of Deputies goes 
through. 

For one thing, the scheme advises 
that “the American feminine element” 
be appealed to particularly. Scorn is 
heaped on the “unhealthy-looking, de- 
crepit, tired, feverish, worn-out, cough- 
ing, and trembling old men bound into 
frock coats” who have been addressing 
it hitherto. 

Propagandists are warned not to for- 
get that the American male “is, above 
all else, a business man. He knows how 
to count. He is dominated by a sport- 
ing spirit. An American may honestly 
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ruin his best friend just to prove he is 
the stronger—and then offer him his 
hand and help him to rise.” 

e “You will arrive fresh and nimble 
and in possession of all your faculties 
to deal with your business or pleasure. 
You will have gained a day and saved 
a night in a hotel.” 

In this manner the Paris-Lyon-Medi- 
terranne railway is endeavoring to in- 
troduce Frenchmen to “wagon-lits.” 
The line has just inaugurated third- 
class sleeping car service from Paris to 
the Riviera. In France it has hitherto 
been the custom of the great majority 
of the people to sit up all night when 
traveling, but the P.L.M. hopes that 
they will patronize the third-class 
sleepers. 


GREENLAND: Now Under 
One Flag, That of Denmark 


All of Greenland’s icy mountains, 
mentioned along with India’s coral 
strand in a celebrated hymn, were 
recognized as Danish last week. - 

Thus, decided the Permanent Court 
of International Justice (World Court), 





KEYSTONE 


King of Denmark and Greenland 


which rejected Norway’s claim to a 
strip of territory on the east coast 
picturesquely known as “Eirik Raudes 
Land” (Eric the Red’s country). 

Norway based her claim on Eric’s 
Settlement of the coast. 

Denmark contended that the colony 
perished in the thirteenth century. 
Ships from Norway failed to call, the 
settlers starved. Danes asserted that 
their colonists settled in Greenland as 
early as 800 A.D. 

After 54 oral hearings the World 
Court upheld Denmark’s claim. Nor- 
way and Italy alone disagreed. Green- 
land—which is almost half again as 
big as Alaska, but only ice-free on 
an area about the size of Mississippi— 
became a diplomaite “question” in 
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1921. Though the Kiel Treaty of 1814 
tacitly denied Norway’s sovereignty 
over it, it failed to confirm Denmark’s 
title. The Danish government there- 
fore sought to strengthen its position 
by a formal assertion of its rights to 
the whole of Greenland. 

Since trading on the huge ice-bound 
continent is a government monopoly, 
and excludes aliens, the Danish claim 
caused Norway to become concerned 
for the “rights” of her hunters and 
fishers. The matter was adjusted in 
1924 when Denmark granted Norway 
hunting and fishing rights for twenty 
years. 

This treaty did not determine Green- 
land’s ownership. Both nations agreed 
to settle the issue through the World 
Court. But Norway did not own a 
single inch of Greenland. How then 
could she lay claim to it? 


Annexation 


In 1931 newspapers carried headlines 
that seemed ominous. They read that 
Norway had annexed a 350-mile strip 
of the east coast. Actually the an- 
nexation had been arranged with the 
cooperation of the Danish government, 
to enable the World Court to pass on 
the issue. 

When Prime Minister Johan L. Mo- 
winckel read the news to the Storting 
(Parliament) in Oslo there was a dead 
silence. Many members had tears in 
their eyes. However, the Prime Min- 
ister announced that Norwegians 
would abide by the decision, particu- 
larly as Norway had been the first of 
all nations to propose the settlement of 
territorial disputes by an international 
court. 

Kings Haakon of Norway and Chris- 
tian of Denmark immediately wired as- 
suring each other that the verdict 
would mean no interruption of Scandi- 
navian good will. 

Even the Eskimos on the disputed 
ice were heard from. They sent mes- 
sages to Copenhagen of thankfulness 
that Greenland is now under one flag. 


RUSSIA: Bear at Grips With 
Lion Over British Subjects 


A battle between giants—the Bear 
that Walks Like a Man and the Brit- 
ish Lion, rampant—is going on this 
week in a Moscow courtroom. Six 
British engineers are facing charges 
there whose extreme penalty in Russia 
is death. 

The men had been in jail or on pa- 
role a full month on the day they went 
into court. The accusations were the 
gravest in the Soviet code. Whether 
they are “frivolous, fantastic,” as the 
British Ambassador solemnly informed 
his government, or soundly based, as 
Prosecutor Andrey Vyshinsky contends, 
the progress of the trial will indicate. 

Meanwhile, not the guilt or inno- 
cence of the men but the feelings en- 
tertained in England of Russia and 
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Andrey Vyshinsky, Prosecutor 


those that Russia has of England, have 
become prominent issues. In each 
country public opinion, thoroughly 
aroused by the respective governments, 
would decide the case unaided if it 
could. 

' The charges of “espionage, sabotage, 
bribery, and conspiracy” were still not 
concrete on Wednesday when the men 
walked in to face their judges. They 
were attended only by Russian coun- 
sel, though a London lawyer had been 
sent as a witness by the British em- 
ployers of the accused. 


Charges 


Late last week the Soviet govern- 
ment organ Isvestia hinted that the 
wrecking of Soviet industrial plants 
may not be the most serious charge 
the men have to face, but espionage, 
which is far graver. 

The Communist organ Pravda re- 
called the activities of British spies in 
Russia during earlier phases of the 
revolution, citing Comdr. Bruce Lock- 
hart, whose recently published mem- 
oirs are a candid account of the activi- 
ties of British spies in Russia. 


Mania 


The Moscow correspondent of The 
New York Times comments: “The 
Russians have a horror that amounts 
almost to a persecution mania about 
the British Intelligence Service, and 
they do not believe that that service 
sleeps in days of peace.” 

In London Sir John Simon’s account 
of the ordeal Alan Monkhouse faced in 
his Moscow jail when he was examined 
nineteen hours, provoked sympathetic 
cries of “Shame!” from the House of 
Commons. A bill enabling the govern- 
ment to declare an embargo on Rus- 
sian goods without further consulting 
Parliament was passed by a large 
majority, Labor members alone op- 
posing the measure. It will become 
effective on Apr. 18, and be operative 
for three months. 
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The use of a trade agreement to in- 
fluence court proceedings in a foreign 
country is regarded as an unprece- 
dented step between sovereign powers 
unless, of course, war is contemplated. 

The president of the Board of Trade 
assured the Commons that the “weap- 
on of reprisal” would not be used to 
force a more favorable trade agree- 
ment with Russia but solely to enforce 
justice for British nationals in peril. 


CHILE: Presidential Decree 
Ends Relief Fund Graft 


The Tropic of Capricorn, imaginary 
line of division between the Torrid and 
Temperate Zones in southern latitudes, 
runs almost smack through the barren 
Chilean seaport of Antofagasta. This 
geographical division seemed more 
definite and less of a mystery last week 
than some Chilean unemployment fig- 
ures, which called forth a commission 
of investigation and a Presidential 
decree. 


Census 


Last year census takers did well to 
list 57,000 Antofagastans. This year, 
acting as members of the State Relief 
Administration, they outdid themselves 
by reporting 42,000 unemployed Anto- 
fagastans receiving financial aid. 

Other discrepancies were discovered 
elsewhere. In Valparaiso private char- 
ity administered relief until the gov- 
-ernment unemployment organization 
took over the administration. There- 
upon the cost of relief tripled but the 
number of unemployed was cut in half. 
In one case, investigators reported, the 
Director of Relief drew up a pension 
plan for his bureau, so sure was he that 
unemployment, or unemployment re- 
lief, would continue indefinitely. 


Purloined 


About $750,000 a month was pur- 
loined by relief officials, it was discov- 
ered, while unemployment sank in 
Chile to 100,000 in a — of over 
4,000,000. 

When he had considered the evidence 
of graft President Arturo Alessandri 
ordered a dissolution of Chile’s relief 
administration. Eleven government 
officials and five relief directors were 
jailed. 


AUSTRALIA: Western State 
Expresses Desire to Secede 


News from the Antipodes last Sun- 
day sent a queer thrill down the spines 
of Americans who remembered what 
followed South Carolina’s decision to 
secede from the Union in 1860. Western 
Australia, almost a million square miles 
in area, with a population of 332,000, 
had calmly voted the day before to 
leave the Australian Commonwealth. 
It was as if our entire West Coast, 


hiding behind the Rockies, had deter- 
mined overnight to barge into the un- 
known. 

A closer reading of the news focused 
the Australian picture. The vote was 
not a decision, but an expression of 
desire. West Australians were asked 
in December whether they wished a 
revision of the Commonwealth Consti- 
tution or straight secession. With the 
directness of pioneers they chose se- 
cession by a large majority. 

Secession may be impossible legally, 
however. The Attorney General of 
Australia has already held that no 
constitutional means exists by which 
an Australian State may secede. Means 
may be provided by calling the very 
constitutional convention which the 
State has just scorned. Or, if dis- 
satisfaction cools, it may not. Less 
drastic remedies may be available. 

Meanwhile no troops will be called 
out. Australians are a property-hold- 
ing lot, most of them with a stake in 
keeping the peace. And they are well 
provided with democratic means of ex- 
pressing their desires. 


Friction 


Friction between Western Australia 
and the other States of the Common- 
wealth—New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, Tasmania, and South Aus- 
tralia—has mounted since the World 
War. A population of farmers, fruit 
growers, gold prospectors, and stock 
owners sees no reason why high tariffs 
imposed, perhaps for excellent reasons, 
on the densely populated Australian 
States, separated from them by 800 
miles of uninhabited country, should 
deprive them of the imports they need. 

For such imports they are anxious 
to exchange their raw material on a 
relatively free trade basis. Their cus- 
toms revenue, fixed at the same rates 
as that for the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, has been relinquished to the 
Commonwealth. It is expended, West- 
ern Australia claims, to benefit more 
densely populated States. To remedy 
this by legislation, their population 
gives them only five out of 76 mem- 
bers in the Commonwealth House of 
Representatives. 


Remedy 


The Senate, where representation is 
equal for all States, is virtually mori- 
bund in modern Australian life, in the 
West Australian view. For years au- 
thorities in Perth, the West Australian 
capital, have claimed that secession is 
the only solution. The establishment 
of an independent West Australian 
Commonwealth under the British crown 
would follow. It would comprise about 
a third of the Australian Continent, an 
area as large as Western Europe. 

The next steps will be taken at Can- 
berra, the Federal seat of government, 
by a new West Australian Labor Gov- 
ernment elected on the day secession 
was voted. Sir James Mitchell, leader 
of the Nationalist and Country parties, 
was ousted in Perth. 
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OTHER NATIONS: Abstracts 
of Dispatches From Abroad 


@ NEWFOUNDLAND: Last week six 

sealers returned out of the frozen North 
to Coachman’s Cove. Trapped a month 
ago when ice began to break up, they 
had succeeded in working their way 
back to the mainland from island to 
island. 

During the last week of the peril- 

ous journey, provisions gave out, their 
small boat was swamped, spoiling gun- 
powder and matches, and they lived on 
raw rabbit and seal meat. 
@ HUNGARY: In the village of Koe- 
ros, in Hungary, lately, Mme. Elizabeth 
Balogh, a middle-aged woman, said 
that a beautiful young peasant girl, 
Mme. Vilma Koth, had robbed her of 
her husband’s love. 

Hot words followed, and she chal- 

lenged her young rival to a duel, 
Women seconds were chosen, and the 
rivals met in the fields beyond the vil- 
lage. There, armed with their hus- 
bands’ military sabers, the two women 
fought until the younger woman fell 
dead, slashed with 48 wounds. 
@ EGYPT: Mustapha Nahas Pasha, 
president of the Wafd party which is 
opposed to the present government in 
Egypt, left Cairo for a rest cure last 
fortnight. 

At Aswan he interrupted his trip to 
make a political address attacking the 
government, and again at Luxor and 
Qena on the Upper Nile, where his lis- 
teners stoned the police. 

The authorities thereupon uncoupled 

his coach from the train, and sent it 
by special express engine back to 
Cairo, where the Mustapha is continu- 
ing his rest cure. 
@ INDIA: The age-old cult of eactl- 
fice was carried out at Villupuram, in 
the Province of Madras, India, again 
last week. 

Police found the victims, a man, his 
wife, and their five brown children, 
stretched out before the clay idol of 
an elephant. Broken coconuts and 
other offerings were strewn around 
them. 

The position of the bodies indicated 

that the father had killed the members 
of his family with their consent, and 
then himself. Poverty was believed to 
be the cause of the tragedy. 
@ PALESTINE: An $800,000 Young 
Men’s Christian Association building in 
Jerusalem, the gift of the late James 
N. Jarvie of Montclair, N. J., will be 
dedicated next Tuesday. “Jesus Tower’ 
is the central architectural feature of 
the structure, designed by Shreve, 
Lamb & Harmon, also architects of the 
Empire State Building. 

The building has the only swimming 
pool in Jerusalem, squash courts, 3 
great audience hall, and a library of 
10,000 works on the history of Chris 
tianity, Judaism, and Islamism. Twel- 
ty Y. M. C. A. workers are lodged in 


the building. Arabs, Jews, and a dozen’ 


other Levantine races meet there. 
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; ag INTERNATIONAL : WIDE WORLD 
St. Bernard Monks welcome Spring by First to Fly Over Mount Everest, the Marquis of Clydesdale and Lt. D. 
cutting paths over the Alps - MacIntyre, members of the British two-plane expedition 
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Political Prisoners on Parade in Germany. They were walked around the courtyard of Berlin police headquarters so Min- 
ister Goering could show foreign newspapermen that no atrocities were being committed 
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EZEKIEL: Like the Prophet of 
Old He Knows About Farms 


It is written in The Bible in the Book 
of Esther of that Mordecai whom King 
Ahasuerus honored by hanging his 
rival Haman: 

“Mordecai went out from the pres- 
ence of the King in royal apparel. For 
Mordecai was great in the King’s house 
and his fame went out throughout all 
the provinces.” 

And in the Book of the Prophet 
Ezekiel, there is at the end a detailed 
description of the dividing up of the 
land of the Prophet together with an 
account of the natural resources of the 
country. 

Now while the modest economic ad- 
viser to the Department of Agriculture, 
Mordecai Ezekiel, would shun royal 
apparel as he would a boll weevil, he is 





surprising. But where had Mordecai 
Ezekiel been all his 33 years? 

For one thing, it was rumored that 
he had been to Russia and there was a 
fluttering of the conservative dove- 
cotes until it was learned that he had 
been in Russia but one month in 1931, 
and then, as a Fellow of the highly re- 
spectable Guggenheim Foundation. He 
was studying the effect of government 
activity on economic life. 

Mr. Ezekiel is of Portuguese-Jewish 
stock. His forebears came here by way 
of Holland in 1720 and settled in Rich- 
mond, Va., where Mr. Ezekiel was born 
in 1900. He gets his first name from 
his maternal grandfather Rabbi Mor- 
decai Joseph Brill. 2 

Mr. Ezekiel went to the University 
of Maryland where he specialized in 
agricultural economics and statistics. 
The University of Minnesota gave him 
an M.A. and for a while he continued 


ACME 


Mordecai Ezekiel Possesses an Arsenal of Agricultural Facts 


rapidly becoming a figure in and about 
the White House. And agricultural 
surveys are greatly to the liking of this 
latter-day Ezekiel. 

It was when the Roosevelt Farm Bill 
was first forming that inquiring Con- 
gressmen, agricultural leaders, corre- 
spondents were told to “see Mr. Ezekiel 
about that.” 


Statistics 


They went to the Department of 
Agriculture to find Mr. Ezekiel busy 
with charts and graphs and possessor 
of an arsenal of agricultural statistics. 

Pretty soon they discovered that this 
quiet, modest, dark-complexioned 
young man was, next to the President, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, and 
his Assistant Secretary Tugwell, one 
of the few people in the country who 
knew what the Farm Bill was all about. 
As he happened to be one of the chief 
draftsmen of the measure, this was not 





his economic studies at the Brookings 
Institution in Washington. 

Then he found a job tailor-made for 
his statistical abilities in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He was elected 
Vice President of the American Statis- 
tical Association and is now one of 100 
fellows: of that organization. 

Four years ago he put a mass of 
statistics into a brochure called, “A 
Statistical Examination of the Problem 
of Handling Annual Surpluses of Non- 
Perishable Farm Products.” He ex- 
plained therein in some detail why the 
government couldn’t raise farm prices 
by buying up farm surpluses. 

As this was what the government of 
those days was desperately striving to 
do, he suffered the usual critic’s fate 
by being called in, to improve upon the 
work of the criticized. He was made 
chief economist of the Farm Board. 

He was there last year when Prof. 
M. L. Wilson of the Montana Agricul- 


tural College arrived in Washington 
with a plan for rewarding the farmers 
for limiting production. This had in it 
the first dim outlines of the present 
Farm Bill. At that time it was calleg 
the Domestic Allotment Bill towards 
which President Roosevelt made 
friendly gestures during his campaign, 
Mr. Ezekiel worked with Profesgor 
Wilson in putting the latter’s ideas into 
legislative form, with the Norbeck Bij] 
as the result. 

When the Nef Farm Deal came out 
of the West to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Secretary Wallace recognized 
in Mr. Ezekiel one of the most brilliant 
contributors to his paper, Wallace’s 
Farmer. As soon as he could get 
around to it Mr. Wallace had the young 
statistician made the department's 
economist and there he is today. 


RUTH OWEN: Bryan Daugh- 
ter New Minister to Denmark 


Forty-two years ago Congressman 
William Jennings Bryan of Nebraska 
pushed back a door and pointed be- 
yond it to the desk he occupied in the 
chamber of the House of Represent- 
atives. With her little fist in his hand, 
Ruth, his 5-year-old daughter, walked 
to it by his side. It was her introduc- 
tion to politics. 

“Last week the Danish Government 
announced that she would be persona 
grata as American Minister, which 
clears the way for her introduction to 
diplomacy. She will be the first woman 
ever to represent the United States as 
a Minister Plenipotentiary.” 


Promise 


“I will come to Congress when you 
are President,” she used to say to her 
father. He very nearly was President. 
And in 1928 his daughter, now Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen, came to Congress. 

In the days when a college girl was 
a curiosity, this Fundamentalist’s 
daughter attended the University of 
Nebraska. In 1910 she married Major 
Reginald A. Owen, a British officer. 
The war came and her husband went 
to the front. Mrs. Owen, a mother by 
now, became a volunteer nurse with 
the British forces in Egypt and Pales- 
tine. Later she worked with American 
women in England to raise money for 
and maintain the American Women’s 
War Hospital in Devonshire. Her hus 
band never recovered from wounds re- 
ceived in battle and died a few years 
ago, leaving her with four children. 

Like her father, she went on the 
Chautauqua lecture circuit. She served 
on the faculty of the University of Mi- 
ami and was sent to Congress from 
Florida in 1928, the year it broke from 
the Solid South and helped elect a Re 
publican President. Last Summer, 
campaigning in the primaries, Mr. 
Owen did not turn wet fast enough 
suit her constituents and was flung 
aside on the wave of repeal sentiment. 
But in the lame-duck session she a& 
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cepted the mandate of the electorate 
and answered “aye” to repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 
Mrs. Owen, grey-haired, stately and 
ous, is one of Washington’s most 
figures. From her father she 
has inherited the beauty of voice which 
lent his phrases such a thrilling note. 
Less fervid than he, she can still stir 
listeners to tears, and did so most 
notably when an attempt was made to 
refuse her a Congressional seat because 
she was the wife of a foreigner. 


Traveled 


Travel and education have done 
much to make her views differ from 
those of the long-haired, fervent Com- 
moner who at the height of his power 
was looked on almost as a saint by “the 
folks at the forks of the creek.” She 
is an Episcopalian, while her father 
was a Presbyterian of the strictest sort. 
The last public act of his life was to 
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lead the prosecution of John Thomas 
Scopes, who had taught the doctrine 
of evolution to high school students in 
Dayton, Tenn. 

But the old-time cartoons of Bryan 
with the dove of peace on his pate are 
revived again in memory when one lis- 
tens to his daughter talk against war. 
She is as fervent an advocate of peace 
as he. Discussing her sex in politics, 
She said once that woman’s place 
should never be exclusively at home, 
“so long as governments can drag the 
finished product of the home to the 
battlefields.” 

Curiously enough, Mrs. Owen occu- 
Pies an apartment in the Methodist 
Building, where prohibition lobbyists 
have planned many a campaign and 
given many a wobbly Congressman the 
tonic of a dressing-down. But her 
home, looking out on the Capitol, is a 
charming and hospitable retreat where 
all thoughts of lobbyists fade. 

She loves to take motor trips with 
her sons in a car to which is attached 
&huge trailer. It was in this that she 

Denmark not long ago, making 
Such a hit that her appointment as 
Minister calls forth expressions of 
delight at Copenhagen. 


TRANSITION : Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


Birthday: DR. WILLIAM H. WELCH, 
dear to Johns Hopkins students as 
“Popsy,” spent his eighty-third birth- 
day ill in bed last week in Baltimore, 
Md. One of the early professors at 
Johns Hopkins, along with Sir William 
Osler, he has grown to be one of the 
most commanding, certainly one of the 
best loved figures in American medi- 
cine. 

When Johns Hopkins was aborning, 
emissaries searched Germany for an 
outstanding pathologist and were sent 
back to America with the direction: 
“Get Welch in New York—he’s as good 
as any we have.” 

Incorporated: THE FOUR MARX 
BROTHERS incorporated themselves 
in Hollywood last week. Arthur 
(“Harpo”) Marx was named president 
of the corporation. 

Died: WILSON MIZNER, 57, famous 
insurance salesman, racing stable own- 
er, playwright, real estate promoter, 
actor, boxer, gold miner, hotel owner 
whose brother described him as “some- 
thing Mama had not put her mind up- 
on,” died last week in Los Angeles. 

After a bizarre life in Alaska he 
went to New York and married Mrs. 
Charles T. Yerkes, wealthy widow. 
His brother, Addison, called at his 
wife’s Fifth Avenue mansion and re- 
corded that the sight he saw was “tat- 
tooed on my stomach for life.” Then 
continued: 

“The size of the apartment, the 
magnificence of its appointments, were 
all dwarfed by the bed. It stood upon 
a dais, with two green velvet steps. 
In the bed lay Wilson, with a woolen 
undershirt that had shrunk. A mil- 
lion dollars worth of point lace covered 
him to his middle and he was rolling a 
cigarette in a brown paper.” Within a 
fortnight the newlyweds parted. 

@R. A. E. C. Paley climbed on skiis 
to a ledge on Fossil Mountain, in the 
Canadian Rockies, near Banff, Alberta, 
last Sunday. Suddenly he was caught 
in a mill race of rock and ice which 
plunged him to the valley far below. 

Few of those who searched for hours 
for his body realized the position of 
the 25-year-old youth in the world 
scene. It remained for Dr. Norbert 
Weiner of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Dr. John E. Littlewood 
of Cambridge, with whom he had 
studied, to announce that the most 
promising young mathematician in the 
world had been killed. 

@ ELIZABETH BACON CUSTER, who 
survived by 57 years the famous last 
stand of her military husband, died 
last week in New York at 91. She 
frequently went campaigning with 
“the boy general with the golden 
locks” whom she married when she 
was 20. The first time she saw him 
review his troops, “I had to go in the 
tent and giggle. They all looked so 
straight and solemn, and moved like 


silly dolls when he spoke... .” 

Mrs. Custer enjoyed the quiet, sim- 
ple life she spent in her declining years. 
She was a familiar sight on Murray 
Hill where she was accustomed to take 
a daily walk. Fifty-three years after 
the Battle of Little Big Horn she told 
reporters: “I suppose you’d call me 
an antique. ... Well I am antique, 
but I do enjoy myself.” 

@ EARL DERR BIGGERS, novelist, 
playwright, dramatic critic, last week 
died of a heart attack in California 
where he went a decade ago “to re- 
pair my health in the sunshine and my 
bank account in motion picture work.” 

Biggers, 48, went to Harvard with 
the class of 1907. He was a pariah in 
literary circles because he quite frank- 
ly said he preferred Richard Harding 
Davis to Goldsmith and Franklin P. 
Adams to Horace. 

“Seven Keys to Baldpate” launched 
Biggers on a successful literary career. 
He followed this by many plays, short 
stories and novels. His most famous 
fiction creation was Charlie Chan, the 
philosophic detective, whose meander- 
ings through novels, short stories and 
movies made Biggers a_ comfortable 
fortune. 

@ MME. PAUL DOUMER, dowager of 
the President of France, was never 
able to recover from the shock of his 
assassination eleven months ago and 
died last week in her Paris home. Al- 
ways haunted by tragedy she lost four 
of her five sons in. the war. 

@ HENRY VAN DYKE, 80, a favorite 
at Princeton where he taught for 33 
years and where he received his degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, died last Monday 
in his big home in the college town. 
His close friend, Woodrow Wilson, 
appointed the writer, teacher, and 
preacher Minister to the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg shortly after he be- 
came President of the United States. 

Ii: BETTY COMPTON, who had 
hoped that Mayor Cazaignaire.of Can- 
nes, France, would marry her to ex- 
Mayor James J. Walker, of New York, 
at the end of this week, was put to bed 
with influenza last Friday. 

Marriage restrictions which would 
have hampered the recently divorced 
Mayor’s plans were swept away when 
it was discovered that he was made an 
honorary Alderman of Cannes two 
years ago. 

The marriage will be Miss Compton’s 
third, the Mayor’s second. 

Divorced: JANET GAYNOR, whose 
baby face and thin voice have won her 
a host of friends who like Pollyanna 
réles, made her third trip to the di- 
vorce courts last week. 

She charged that her husband, Ly- 
dell Peck, former Oakland attorney, 
delighted in reading disparaging fan 
mail and adverse criticism to her. 
“Once,” she said, “at a country club 
he criticized me so long I cried and 
then he jumped up and cursed me.” 

The court put a stop to her suffering 
when an interlocutory decree was 
handed down. 
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BASEBALL: Season Opens 
For Big Leagues Circuits 


In the wake of 3.2 beer comes an- 
other tonic this week which brightens 
the horizon for many Americans. It’s 
another feather in the many plumed 
hat of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

This time he started things going by 
a mere circular motion of his arm. 
Clutching a seam-stitched horsehide 
sphere in his hand, he stood smilingly 
for photographers in his box at the 
Washington ball park, then let loose 
a softy peg in the general direction of 
the Senators’ infield, and the 1933 sea- 
son was on. 


Play! 


Other cities had to be content with 
Mayors and lesser officials as their 
masters of ceremony. But everywhere 
peanut shells dropped with the same 
rapidity, hot dogs described devious 
routes from the palms of white-coated 
vendors to hungry patrons, and um- 
pires, glad to find employment after 
a long Winter, strode forth majestically 
to their imperial stances behind home 
plate, breathed in a full quantity of 
Spring air, and bellowed: “Pla-a-y 
ball!” 

Schedule framers fixed the opening 
series as follows: American League— 
Philadelphia at Washington, Boston at 
New York, Cleveland at Detroit, and 
Chicago at St. Louis. National League 
—St. Louis at Chicago, Pittsburgh at 
Cincinnati, New York at Boston, and 
Brooklyn at Philadelphia. 

Out at the parks rabid fans are en- 
dorsing or ridiculing the advance 
stories which baseball writers have 
been serving since February. Unless 
they are Pirate or Yankee rooters they 
ignore all prognostications. One pre- 
diction as to how the teams may finish 
is: 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 

1. New Yor Pittsburgh 

2. Philadelphia St. Louis 

3. Washington Chicago 

4. Cleveland Philadelphia 

5. Detroit Brooklyn 

6. Chicago New York 

7. St. Louis Boston 

8. Boston Cincinnati 
Yankees 


The Yankees, standing pat with last 
year’s powerful team and fortified by 
promising youngsters in reserve, are 
generally conceded the American 
League pennant again. Even if “Babe” 
Ruth should suddenly suffer a twisted 
ankle or other mishap, it is doubtful if 
the Athletics or Washington could win. 

The National League race seems 
much closer. Few would be surprised 
to see the pitching staff of St. Louis 
carry a weak infield through ahead of 
the Pirates. And Chicago fans claim 
that the Cubs have recovered from the 
demoralizing lacing which the Yankees 
administered to them in the World’s 
Series and that the team is stronger 





than ever. 

No matter who is leading in Septem- 
ber, beer on draft will mellow the par- 
tisan spirits of supporters of the New 
York clubs, Brooklyn, and the Chicago 
teams. Other cities recalling pre- 
prohibition acts of violence attributed 
to beer will not tempt forgetful fans 
by providing bottles as potential weap- 
ons. They know how magnetically 
hard implements are attracted to the 
metallic domes of umpires. 

Nor will they even risk serving beer 
on draft to their customers, concluding 
in defiance of Jacob Ruppert that beer 
and baseball do not mix. 


ROWING: Washington’s Crew 
Shell-Shocks Californians 


Some 50,000 persons were shell- 
shocked Saturday afternoon in Califor- 
nia. Lining the banks of an estuary 
which separates Alameda Island from 
Oakland, they saw a Washington eight 
win a three-mile race from California 
by seven lengths. Last year Washing- 
ton had finished eighteen lengths be- 
hind. 

Coach Ky Ebright of California can 
blame it all on graduation. In 1932 his 
crew, rowing an unorthodox and ap- 
parently exhausting stroke, defied pre- 
cepts, yet won the Poughkeepsie re- 
gatta, and then the Olympics by inches 
from an Italian boat. When he called 
for candidates this year; only four of 
his champions reported, just half 
enough to the crew coach’s way of 
thinking. 

Despite his announced belief that the 
race would be close, he was forced to 
witness the disturbing sight of a deci- 
sive Washington victory, its nineteenth 
since the Pacific Coast’s historic row- 
ing rivalry began. California has been 
on top eight times, Stanford, now out 
of the competition, twice, and Nep- 
tune once in 1907 when all three shells 
were swamped. 

This week-end California and Wash- 
ington will meet again in a triangular 
race which includes the University of 
California. A shorter course, the regu- 
lation 2,000 meter Olympic distance, is 
expected to lessen the chances of the 
Northern oarsmen pulling through to 
another one-sided victory. 


SPORT SHORTS: Jilted Girl 
Scores Win Over Carnera 


e@ Boxing: Primo Carnera, mammoth 
pugilist, has no defense. He was cor- 
nered, beaten, and bled by Emelia 
Tersini, 22-year-old waitress, who 
scored a knockout decision last week 
in a London court. She said Primo 
had slipped up on a proposal of mar- 
riage; worse still, he had failed to 
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fulfill two oft-repeated inducements, 
namely, a trip with her around the 
world, and a home in Hollywood where 
she could chum with all the film folk 

In evidence, Miss Tersini produced 
tender letters signed “Primo.” 
ran: “My Melia for life. . . You cap 
live tranquilly because I will not haye 
another girl but you. They are aj 
aversion to me. . . You will see my 
house which I am having made for us 
(in Hollywood) and when we invite 
these cinema artists to dinner I want 
them to say what a beautiful girl is 
Primo’s wife.” 

With both hands down, Primo, re. 
covering from an automobile accident 
in his native Italy, did not feel like 
sparring. He wired to London: “Let 
the case take its course. What can I 
do?” 

A jury said he could pay $21,000 
damages. 

@ Golf: George T. Dunlap Jr., Walker 
Cup player and former Princeton star, 
shot sub-par golf most of last week to 
win the North and South amateur ti- 
tle at Pinehurst, N. C. He qualified 
with 65-72-137, broke the amateur 
record of the course in the quarter- 
finals with a 64, and led Jack Toomer 
in the finals, 7 and 5. 

@ Tennis: The officials of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association once 
more went into a huddle, came out of 
it and reversed their field. Two months 
ago they sanctioned an open tourna- 
ment to be held this year at the Ger- 
mantown Cricket Club. From pro- 
fessionals came applause, from France 
tears, from England threats to bar 
competitors from Wimbledon. Tilden 
approved, Vines said he wouldn’t play. 

Perplexed by the problem of finding 
a satisfactory date for the event, and 
influenced by foreign assertions that 
such an attraction would surely. de- 
tract from both the Wimbledon and 
Davis Cup matches, the tennis ruling 
body finally decided there should be 
no open tournament this year. 

e@ Wrestling: “Jumping Joe” Savoldi, 
former Notre Dame football player, 
shocked 8,000 onlookers in the Chicago 
Stadium Friday night by daring to 
beat the head of champion “Jeem” 
Londos against the floor unrelentingly 
and finally pinning his shoulders to the 
mat. Savoldi’s victory is vehemently 
disputed, but there is little doubt he 
considers himself just as much of 8 
world’s champion as many others. 
@ Yachting: Teddy Gosling, of the 
Bermuda Goslings, leading food and 
liquor distributors on the Island, last 
week led a fleet of native one-design 
sloops to a string of victories against 
the Long Island Interclub boats i 
Hamilton Harbor. 

@ Eleven Yachts left St. Pete 

Fla., Apr. 1, for a 284-mile race. 
Havana. The Haligonian, owned and 
sailed by Houston Wall of Tamps 
won, in 90 hours 58 minutes. The 60 
foot Irondequoit, owned by G. A. Taco 
of Tampa, was blown off the course by 
squalls. 
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Loretta Turnbull, international speedboat champion, tunes Cecil Dillon, previously obscure member of New York Rang- 
up her craft for a regatta at Long Beach, Cal. ers, becomes the Pepper Martin of hockey world series 
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ACME INTERNATIONAL 
F. Konoye, son of Japanese Prince, in Car Half Over With Driver Still in Seat. Wilbur Shaw was then hurled 50 feet 
Pinehurst tourney won by G. Dunlap and escaped uninjured after crash at Los Angeles auto race 
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Fred Teeple of Santa Monica, famous trapshooter for half Robert Van Osdel of the University of Southern California 
a century, stands by the results of one year clears 6 ft., 3 in., in meet with U. of C. 
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Ban Lifted on Gold Withdrawal 


THE NEWS-WEEK IN BUSINESS 


‘President’s Order Permits Its Use for Ordinary 


After a month’s suspension of gold 
payments, the United States last week 
returned, for all practical purposes, to 
the gold standard. 

This was the effect of President 
Roosevelt’s executive order of Apr. 5, 
lifting, from all except hoarders, the 
blanket of restrictions which he had 
placed upon gold withdrawals on Mar. 
5, under the terms of the unrepealed 
Trading with the Enemy Act of 1917. 
This measure, a Roosevelt discovery, 
was modified to become part of the 
emergency banking act which Congress 
rushed into law on Mar. 9. 


Liberal 


Prior to the national bank holiday, 
a person could get gold for any pur- 
pose, including hoarding, under the 
terms of the most liberal gold standard 
in the world, simply by presenting the 
proper currency in exchange. Last 
month’s proclamation curtly informed 
him that, temporarily, he could not get 
gold at all, and that if he did not turn 
in the gold which he was hoarding, he 
faced the prospect of a $10,000 fine, a 
ten-year prison term or both. 

Last week’s executive order allowed 
him to obtain and use gold again for 
all ordinary business purposes, domes- 
tic and foreign, provided that he did 
not hoard it. That he might make no 
mistake about his gold transactions, 
the order defined hoarding as “the with- 
drawal and withholding of gold coin, 
gold bullion or gold certificates from 
the recognized and customary channels 
of trade,” which were set forth in the 
following categories: . 

1. Gold needed “for legitimate and 
customary use in industry, profession 
or art within a reasonable time.” 

2. Gold coin and certificates totaling 
not more than $100 “belonging to any 
one person,” and coins “having a recog- 
nized special value” to numismatists. 

8. Gold coin and bullion held “for a 
recognized foreign government or for- 
eign central bank or the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements.” 

4. Gold coin and bullion “licensed for 
other proper transactions (not involv- 
ing hoarding) ,” including legitimate re- 
quirements for foreign trade. 


Results 


To hoarders, the President’s order 
showed that the government meant 
business. More than $600,000,000 in 
gold was poured into:the vaults of the 
Federal Reserve Banks and the Treas- 
ury between Mar. 5 and Apr. 5, under 
the government’s policy of moral sua- 
sion. To get the estimated $1,000,000,- 
000 still hoarded, the President has sub- 


Business Purposes, But Still Forbids Hoarding 


stituted compulsion for persuasion. 

All hoarders, individuals, partner- 
ships, associations or corporations, “are 
hereby required to deliver on or before 
May 1, 1933 all gold coin, gold bullion 
and gold certificates now owned by 
them or coming into their ownership on 
or before Apr. 28, 1933” or after that 
date “within three days after the re- 
ceipt thereof.” 

They also face the pillory of public- 
ity. Since World War days, banks have 
recorded names and addresses of those 
withdrawing gold, although no precau- 
tions have been taken against fictitious 
entries on the signed cards. 

The government has no way of 
knowing surely how much gold was ex- 
ported by wily hoarders before the 
embargo, nor is it dismayed by consti- 
tutional rights which might be involved. 


Woodin 


Secretary Woodin amplifies the Presi- 
dent’s order: 

“While many of our citizens volun- 
tarily and helpfully turned in their gold 
(after the moratorium), there were 
others who did not so respond. In fair- 
ness, the conduct of all citizens with 
reference to gold should be the same in 
this emergency, and this is assured by 
the order. ... 

“Gold held in private hoards serves 
no useful purpose under present cir- 
cumstances. When added to the stock 
of the Federal Reserve Banks, it serves 
as a basis for currency and credit.” 

Last week’s Federal Reserve state- 
ment showed that, on Apr. 7, the Sys- 
tem’s total gold reserves were $3,278,- 
837,000, or only about 7% below the 
all-time peak. Comment was made that 
this amount was in excess of the na- 
tion’s credit needs, even in 1929 and 
that therefore the government, in seek- 
ing additional gold, had a purpose as 
yet undisclosed. 


TOBACCO: Hill “Too Busy” 
For Stockholders Meeting 


George Washington Hill was “a very 
busy man at his office” in New York 
City when stockholders gathered for 
the annual meeting of the American 
Tobacco Company in Jersey City, N. J., 
last week. Derisive shouts of “retreat- 
ing under fire” greeted this explanation 
of his absence by the presiding vice- 
president. A small but turbulent group 
of minority stockholders had come 
with the determination to quiz their 
“million-dollar-a-year” chief executive. 

“He should be here to answer ques- 
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Mr. Woodin Occupied “Hottest Seat” 


tions,” a member of this group cried. 
“Why don’t the directors summon him 
here?” 

But a motion to postpone the meet- 
ing for an hour so that the president 
could be summoned from his office re- 
ceived scant consideration from the 
management, well fortified with prox- 
ies of satisfied stockholders. 

Holders of shares knew that Mr. Hill 
was rightly called a “million-dollar” 
executive. Last month a lengthy pam- 
phlet from the company set forth de- 
tails of compensations to officials since 
1921. It showed that in 1930 Mr. Hill 
drew a salary of $168,000 and a bonus 
of $842,508, or something over a mil- 
lion dollars; in 1931, salary of $160,000 
and bonus of $891,570, again over a 
million; in 1932, salary and bonus 
amounted to $789,500. The bonus fea- 
ture initiated in 1912, authorizes six 
senior officers to divide among them- 
selves 10% of any annual profits in 
excess of those earned by the company 
in 1910. 


Stock 


In addition to these emoluments, the 
company set aside 312,000 shares of 
its Class B common stock to be allotted 
to its personnel under an employees 
stock-subscription plan approved by 
stock-holders in 1930. The stock was 
to be distributed at a price of $25 4 
share, its par value, although the 
market price was around $112 at the 
time of approval. 

It is this plan particularly that has 
drawn the fire of a militant minority 
interest headed by Richard Reid 
Rogers, New York attorney. Court 
action initiated by him was extended 
over a two-year period, with other 
small stockholders joining the move 
ment. The case is still pending before 
the Court of Chancery of the State of 
New Jersey. 

In a recent letter in which Mr. Hill 
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announced his intention of refusing the 
shares allotted to him so that he could 
more vigorously defend the principle 
of the plan, the tobacco executive re- 
yealed that the only allotments made 
under the plan, in March 1931, as- 
signed 56,712 shares to 535 officials and 
workers. Of this total 30,125 shares 
went to Mr. Hill and five vice-presi- 
dents, with the president’s assignment 
amounting to 13,440 shares. 

But renunciation of the shares did 
not serve to quell the strident minority 
at last week’s meeting. The B common 
was still selling at more than double 
the subscription price of $25. 


Foiled 


- When the minority group was press- 
ing for a member on the board of 
directors, cries arose: 

“Rogers! We want Rogers.” 

“Oh, no,” shouted Rogers, facing the 
room. “You are not going to throw me 
into that den of thieves.” 

Further protest of “steam roller” 
tactics were of no avail. For 98% of 
the stockholders, chiefly by proxy, 
placed their stamp of approval upon 
the resubmitted allotment plan of 1930 


three most disastrous years in modern 
business history—have been the most 
prosperous in the history of your com- 
pany. The seven years during which 
your present management has con- 
ducted your company’s affairs have 
shown a continuous record of success 
in the operation of the business.” 


Advantages 


The chief executive of the firm which 
produces one of the world’s most 
popular cigarettes has every reason to 
be proud of his “depression-proof” 
company. The advantages of inherited 
power and millions, he may have had, 
but his fertile mind has contributed 
many of the ideas that have gone into 
the audacious advertising campaigns 
of his company. 

Once he shocked tradition when he 
touted his cigarettes as a medicine for 
sore throat, but the sales of Luckies 
zoomed up by thousands. 

Again he dismayed the candy in- 
dustry and outstripped competitors 
when he emblazoned the highways and 
byways of the country with, “Reach 
for a Lucky instead of a sweet.” 

Protests from the manufacturers of 








and other somewhat similar plans of 
previous years. 

Mr. Hill has defended the policies of 
the management several times recently 
in letters to stockholders. 

“The principle (of the allotment 
plan),” he states in part, “is based 
upon the belief that the success of a 
company depends upon the kind and 
degree of effort to which its executives, 
its valuable employees, its ‘key’ men, 
are stimulated by the rewards held out 
to them for the successful advance- 
ment of the company’s business.” 

Tracing the growth in earnings of 
the company from $22,549,094 in 1926 
to $43,267,083 in 1932, the period which 
‘overs his services as president, he 
Wrote: 

“The three years just ended—the 
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Al Smith and George Washington Hill: the Latter is Seldom Photographed 


confectionary poured in to Congress- 
men and to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. But, not daunted by the suppres- 
sion of the word “sweet,” Mr. Hill soon 
had his posters displaying that terrify- 
ing silhouette with double and re- 
doubled chins in the background of the 
prepossessing, slender young girl. 


Explanations 


In defense of the anti-sweet cam- 
paign, the tobacco magnate wrote sev- 
eral years ago that “competition, from 
the point of view of the customer, can- 
not lie between two products unless 
they are exactly alike in all respects.” 

“I was driving home from my office 
one afternoon last Fall when my car 
was stopped by a traffic light. A very 
fat woman was standing on the near 


corner, chewing with evident relish on 
what may have been a pickle but which 
I thought of instantly through a natur- 
al association of ideas, as a sweet. 

“This had no great significance until 
a taxicab pulled in between my car and 
the curb and blocked my view of the 
fat woman. Since I was looking in that 
direction I found my eyes resting 
easily on a pretty modern flapper. 

Even this might have made no im- 
pression, except that the girl took 
advantage of the halt to produce a 
long cigarette holder, filled it with a 
fag and lighted up. 


Metaphorically 


“The real new conception thereupon 
rose up, metaphorically speaking, and 
smote me between the eyes. The con- 
trast between the fat woman and the 
slim blonde called instantly to mind 
the vision of five to ten million women 
who are trying to get thin or stay thin. 

“One of them was smoking a ciga- 
rette, and she was slender. Another 
was eating something which I assumed 
to be a sweet and she was fat. If she 
had reached for a cigarette every time 
she felt like chewing on something 
between meals, there was a scientific 
ground for the assertion that she 
might have improved her figure with- 
out damaging her health.” 


BANKING: More Government 
Aid for Closed Institutions 


The administration in Washington 
last week took a further step in the 
direction of helping the “forgotten 
man,” with the announcement of a new 
plan to release funds in closed banks 
with the least possible delay. 

Although pleased with the general 
banking recovery, William H. Woodin, 
Secretary of the Treasury, stressed the 
point that in some of the smaller com- 
munities, where bank reopenings have 
been retarded, there are no banking 
facilities within seventy-five miles. 
The Government hopes to relieve this 
condition. 


Reopenings 


“Bank reopenings have been going 
on in a surprisingly rapid way,” Mr. 
Woodin said, “and our plan will sim- 
ply augment -the honest efforts being 
made in the communities where bank- 
ing conditions have been impaired. We 
feel that there must be some relief 
from the tension caused by ‘he failure 
of many State institutions to reopen.” 

Mr. Woodin selected as his executive 
assistant to have direct charge of the 
work Walter J. Cummings of Chicago, 
official of the J. G. Brill Company and 
Cummings Car & Coach Company. As 
these companies are affiliates of the 
American Car and Foundry Company, 
the presidency of which Mr. Woodin re- 
signed to accept his present office, the 
two men are close associates of long 
standing. 
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No specific relief plan has been drawn 
up, due to the variability of State 
banking laws, but it is believed that 
a general principle, adjustable as to de- 
tail, can be designed. Government 
help is expected to parallel the lines 
by which aid was extended to dis- 
tressed national banks. 

As part of Secretary Woodin’s cam- 
paign to release an estimated $4,000,- 
000,000 of deposits still tied up in 
closed banks, he announced last Sun- 
day night that deposits of the closed 
Harriman National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York City “will 
promptly be paid in full.” 

The next morning Joseph W. Harri- 
man, founder and former president of 
the closed bank, was arraigned in the 
United States District Court on an in- 
dictment in which he was alleged to 
have made false entries in the bank’s 
books. 

Although suffering from heart trou- 
ble and brought to the Federal Court 
on a stretcher, Mr. Harriman insisted 
on standing for the moment required 
to plead “Not guilty.” 


ROCKEFELLER: Wants His 
Income Tax Load Lightened 


John D. Rockefeller Jr. and the 
United States have come to a disagree- 
ment over a sum of $828,708.88. Last 
Saturday one of the world’s richest 
men petitioned the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals of the world’s wealthiest nation 
to reverse a ruling by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau that his income tax 
return shows a deficiency for :1930. 

The petition of Mr. Rockefeller points 
out that his tax return, filed in-March, 
1931, was computed in accordance with 
published interpretations of the law 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue as 
held at the time and for several years 
previously. Subsequent to the 1931 
filing, the Bureau reversed its position 
and claimed additional taxes under the 
new rulings. 


Erroneous 


Mr. Rockefeller does ‘not question 
the right of the Bureau to make new 
interpretations, nor their retroactive 
application. But he does contend that 
the new rulings represent “an errone- 
ous interpretation of the law.” 

The reversals apply to two items, 
one of them a realized profit on stock 
sales. In 1930, Mr. Rockefeller realized 
a profit of $3,075,503 from the sale of 
34,220 shares of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, some of which 
had been acquired by the exercise of 
rights. 

Whether this profit was properly tax- 
able at 1214% or 20% appears to hinge 
on the length of time the stock ac- 
quired by the exercisé of rights may 
be considered to have been in the hands 
of the owner. 

The second reversal related to the 
proper category in which to place do- 
nations for philanthropic purposes. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. Rockefeller Seeks $828,708.88 


Contributions by Mr. Rockefeller in 
1930 to religious, charitable, educa- 
tional, scientific and like purposes to- 
talled $13,453,290, of which $2,990,230 
was subject to tax. Again, the princi- 
ple involved is the rate at which this 
latter portion should be taxed, which 
in turn depends upon the classification 
to which it is assigned. 


Have Directors 


CHASE: To 
Who Really Direct Business 


If the 80 directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in 1932 had met outside 
the Woolworth Building and climbed 
up on each other’s shoulders, the top 
man could have crawled into a window 
on the 30th floor. If the bank’s di- 
rectorate is reduced according to plans 
announced last week, the top man will 
be able to get in only at the fifteenth 
story. 

The present board of the Chase, 
which is the world’s largest bank, 
numbers 72. Last week, the directors 
voted to submit to the bank’s stock- 
holders, at a special meeting called for 
May 16, a proposal to cut the member- 
ship to not more than 40. 

This step is in line with one of the 
banking reforms advocated on Mar. 
8, by the Chase’s head, Winthrop W. 
Aldrich: “Boards of directors of com- 
mercial banks should be limited in 
number by statute so as to be suffi- 
ciently small to enable the members to 
be actually cognizant of the affairs of 
their banks and in a position really to 
discharge their responsibilities. . .” 

It is in line, too, with what Mr. 
Aldrich termed last week “enlightened 
public opinion,” which is now demand- 
ing that directors should really direct, 
and that those who are glorified busi- 
ness-getters or figureheads should be 
relieved of their titles. President 
Roosevelt voiced this demand in his 
special message to Congress on Mar. 
29, in connection with the bill to regu- 
late the securities business: 

“What we seek is a return to a 
clearer understanding of the ancient 
truth that those who manage banks, 
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corporations and other agencies han- 


dling or using other people’s money are 
trustees acting for others.” 


NOTES: The Week in Finance 
In Highlight and Review 


e@ German marks which fell sharply 
last week with the announcement that 
the Reichsbank would repay a discount 
credit of $70,000,000 to foreign banks, 
rose again just before payment was 
reported made on Monday. 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, the Reichs- 
bank’s new president and economic ad- 
viser to Hitler, asserted that the loan 
was so tied up with a series of condi- 
tions that “its use for any other pur- 
pose than beautifying our weekly bal- 
ance sheet was out of the question.” 

Equal parts will go to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, the Bank 
of England, the Bank of France, and 
the Bank for International Settlements, 
The credit was advanced to the German 
central bank during the financial crisis 
there in 1931. 

@ In Greece, homeland of Sappho, Pla- 
to, Aristotle and Socrates, Samuel 
Insull is preparing to make lignite bri- 
quettes. 

e@ Another name famous in boom days 
is about to pass into history. Goldman 
Sachs Trading Corporation, which in 
its prime fathered two healthy invest- 
ment trusts named Shenandoah and 
Blue Ridge, will change its title to 
Pacific Eastern Corporation, and, if 
stockholders approve next week, will 
turn over its affairs to the Atlas Cor- 
poration. 

This vigorous investment trust, own- 
er of over 40% of Goldman Sachs Trad- 
ing’s stock, now has assets of $53,- 
890,000. It started out as a private en- 
terprise with $40,000 capital ten years 
ago. Its phenomenal growth is the 
work of its president, Floyd B. Odlum, 
whose reputation as a shrewd buyer 
began when he was with the Electric 
Bond and Share Company. 

@An old story has been revived to 
describe the present feelings of many 
in the financial districts of the coun- 
try. It concerned a letter written by 
a soldier, reading: ; 

“Dear mother, I am in a prison camp, 
and you do not need to worry about 
me. I have a good place to sleep, have 
excellent meals, and never have to do 
any work. Every one here is very kind 
and considerate. Indeed, my only hope 
is that you and Dad are as well fixed 
as Iam. Your loving son, Jim. P.& 
Brother Bill was shot yesterday for 
complaining.” 
e Grain traders hailed as unexpectedly 
bullish the wheat figures issued by the 
Department of Agriculture last Mom- 
day afternoon. The estimates showed 
a sharp cut in the Winter crop to 334, 
087,000 bushels, the smallest since 
1904, and placed the crop’s condition 
at 59.4%, the poorest in the records 
kept by the Department, for 70 years. 
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Disaster 


AKRON: _Dirigible 
Subject of Official Inquiries 


At 2:30 in the morning, one day last 
week, the telephone in a Massachusetts 
Avenue home, in Washington, D. C., 
rang monotonously. The mistress of 
the house drew a dressing gown about 
herself and answered it. The voice over 
the phone said: “This is the Navy De- 
partment. Will you please inform the 
Admiral that the Akron has just 
crashed ?” 

There was silence for a few mo- 
ments, then Mrs. Moffett, measuring 
each word painfully, spoke in a low 
voice into the transmitter. “The... 
Admiral ...is ...on... board.” 

Not for several hours did the Navy 
Department learn the details of how a 
swirling wind had struck the Akron 
and quickly sent it crashing down 
1,600 feet into the cold Atlantic off the 
New Jersey coast. 


Dead 


Thus, a blundering official in the 
Department tried to report to his chief 
who had lost his life that the bad luck 
which had persistently pursued the big 
airship had at last claimed its own. 

Meantime rumors about the accident 
spread rapidly. Some held that a blast 
of lightning had crashed into the diri- 
gible, others that it had exploded. 

Yet another report had the ship help- 
lessly drifting out to sea after crashing 
into the water. 

It remained for one of the three sur- 
vivors, Lt. Comdr. Herbert V. Wiley, to 
tell simply and graphically how the 
ship of six and a half million cubic 
feet had fought a hopelessly losing 
fight with the center of the storm that 
was lashing the Atlantic coast. 

He told how the ship plunged down 
from 1,600 to 700 feet before he was 
able to dump water ballast which light- 
ened the dirigible sufficiently for it to 
regain altitude. But no sooner was it 


high in the air again than a rush of 
wind ripped the lower rudder cables 
away. 

A moment later the upper controls 
met the same fate and put the control 
wheels out of commission. The 76 men 
who had been ordered to take landing 
positions knew that the big wallowing 
leviathan was as helpless as a goose 
feather in a tornado. 

The men aboard the ship felt the 
sickening sensation in the pit of the 
stomach that one experiences in a 
dropping elevator. It was unnecessary 
for the man at the altimeter perfunc- 
torily to call off, “800 feet—300 feet,” 
for them to know that they were plung- 
ing downward. 

At 300 feet Wiley glued his face to 
the window in the control car. Through 
the black fog he could discern the white 
plume on a roaring wave. Then he gave 
the terse, dramatic order: “Stand by 
for a crash.” It was the last order 
given aboard the ship. 

The following day the little J-3, a 
non-rigid Naval blimp, was sent out 
in what airmen termed a “suicidal at- 
tempt” to pick up any possible sur- 
vivors. In trying to buck a 45-mile 
wind the craft was tossed in the sea 
and two of its crew of seven drowned. 

Legislators and Naval men rushed to 
lock the hangar doors once the ships 
were gone. 


Sharply 


Chairman Vinson of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee spoke sharply: “You 
can take it from me... there won't 
be any more big airships built. We 
have built three and lost two.” 

The greatest exponent of lighter- 
than-air craft was unable to defend 
the ships for which he was so largely 
responsible. For he, Rear Admiral Mof- 
fett, had gone down with the ship that 
was his pride and joy. 

Still alive to speak, however, was 
Dr. Hugo Eckener whose words were 
given weight by the fact that his Graf 
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Zeppelin had toured some 300,000 miles 
under his tutelage. 

Promptly he challenged Lieutenant 
Commander Wiley’s judgment in toss- 
ing so much ballast in the sea and 
pointed out that a heavy ship always 
nosed upward while a light one tended 
to drop altitude. Then added: “It is 
very well possible ... the airship was 
no longer properly trimmed.” 

To find whether this and other 
charges were true, a Naval board of 
inquiry, headed by Rear Admiral 
Henry V. Butler, held its first session 
at Lakehurst, N. J., last Monday. The 
improvised court room, in the gas cell 
shop of the hangar once occupied by 
the Akron, looked more like a school 
room. A scale model of the big ship, 
blackboards, ‘school seats were ar- 
ranged before the three judges in full 
dress uniform. 


Commander 


First and star witness was Com- 
mander Wiley. He amplified previous 
statements and told how, on the fatal 
take-off day, the weather had grown 
steadily worse until by time of de- 
parture it was evident that conditions 
“probably would be unfavorable for 
attaining the object of the flight”’— 
which was to take radio compass di- 
mensions off the New England coast. 

He told how the ship lifted into the 
fog and wind that had grounded sched- 
uled passenger planes with all aboard 
feeling that it was quite sturdy enough 
to withstand any conditions. 

The most shocking disclosure was 
that the ship’s commander, Capt. Mc- 
Cord, had ordered the course shifted 
15 degrees when he saw lightning 
crackling ahead—and how the order 
had been misunderstood to be 50 de- 
grees. It was indicated that this 35 
degrees error might have driven the 
ship into the storm center. 

While all this was happening scores 
of planes and boats patroled the scene 
of the disaster and fished bodies and 
pieces of wreckage from the sea. A 
few moments before the inquiry opened 
word was received that the body of 
Admiral Moffet had been found. 





Burial at Arlington for Lt. Comdr. Harold E. MacLellan, one of 73 Killed in the Akron Disaster 
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STAGE: “3-Penny Opera” Not 
Up to Mark Set by Gay 


John Krimsky and Gifford Cochran, 
the young men who brought the film 
“Maedchen in Uniform” to this coun- 
try, have now blossomed out as legit- 
imate producers with “The 3-Penny 
Opera” which opened in Philadelphia 
last week and came to the Empire 
Theater in New York this week. The 
piece is a German importation and the 
translation is the work of Mr. Cochran 
and Mr. Krimsky’s brother Jerrold. 

The history of “The 3-Penny Opera” 
goes back beyond recent years in Ger- 
many and France, where it has en- 
joyed considerable success, for it is a 
Teutonic modernization of John Gay’s 


immortal eighteenth century piece, 
“The Beggar’s Opera.” 

Lovers of the original probably will 
be indignant at the treatment it has 
suffered at the hands of Bert Brecht, 
the German adapter. Employing most 
of the characters of the Gay opera in 
something like their original essential 
form and with the identical names of 
Macheath, Polly Peachum, Filch, etc., 
he has kept an approximation of the 
bare outline of the plot, but made many 
small changes which can only be de- 
scribed as gratuitous. 


Farce 


“The Beggar’s Opera” was written 
as a farce which would burlesque the 
Italian opera of the period and the 
manners of the English court. The 
story was simple: Macheath was a 
highwayman with a weakness for the 
ladies. So much so, in fact, that he 
married both the daughter of the head 
of the London beggars and the daugh- 
ter of the chief jailer of Newgate 





Prison. 

That being a capital offense in those 
days, he was sentenced to hang, but as 
the Italian operas then were as insis- 
tent on a happy ending as they are on 
a tragic one nowadays, Mr. Gay had 
him reprieved for no reason at all. 


Modern 


In the modern version, the jailer is 
made the Chief of Police, principally 
to enable him to wear a gorgeous scar- 
let uniform, and is called “Tiger” 
Brown instead of Mr. Lockit. The only 
readily discernible reason for this is 
that the part is played by Rex Evans 
in flamboyantly effeminate fashion and 
the idea of his being called “Tiger” is 
supposed to raise a laugh. 

Instead of Lucy turning Macheath 





VANDAMM 


Robert Chisholm and Steffi Duna in Modern Version of an Ancient Opera 


loose, now it is the Chief of Police who 
does it, as the latter is very, very fond 
of him. Otherwise the play is not much 
changed, except that the settings and 
costumes are brought up to date. Ac- 
cording to Theater Arts Monthly for 
April, the Russians have gone Herr 
Brecht one better, or worse—according 
to the point of view, and produced a 
version of “The Beggar’s Opera” with 
Macheath as a Chicago gangster, with 
machine guns, molls and all. 

“The 3-Penny Opera’s” most inter- 
esting feature is the stage setting, exe- 
cuted by Cleon Throckmorton after the 
German designs by Casper Neher. Up- 
stage center a representation of a pipe 
organ stands throughout, behind which 
the orchestra is concealed. 

When it is desired to change the 
scene, a curtain about eight feet high 
is drawn across the stage and the vari- 
ous flats and props needed are frankly 
dragged on, usually drowning out the 
orchestra which meanwhile is playing. 
The props verge on the expressionistic, 
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the Old Bailey being represented by 
something looking like a chicken coop, 
but they are often ingenious and aj- 
ways arresting. 

As for the acting, after one becomes 
accustomed to her Czecho-Slovakian 
accent, most of the honors are carried 
away by Steffi Duna, a newcomer to 
the New York stage, who takes the 
part of Polly Peachum. Robert Chis- 
holm is robust as Macheath and has the 
only good singing voice in the com- 
pany. 

Rex Weber, as Peachum, and Rex 
Evans, as the lavender policeman, show 
inexperience in this sort of work. 

The modern music by Kurt Weill is 
highbrow musical comedy stuff, orches- 
trated with monotonous use of the 
banjo and muted brass. The lyrics are 
clumsy and jarring on the ear. 

With more skillful and forceful di- 
rection by Francesco von Mendelssohn, 
great-nephew of the composer, “The 
3-Penny Opera” might have been pulled 
together into something strongly satiri- 
cal. As it is, it will make many wish 
that some day America will see a first 
class production of “The Beggar's 
Opera.” 


SCREEN: Roosevelt Shown in 


a Good and a Poor Picture 


Franklin D. Roosevelt is an astute 
politician who is up to the minute and 
realizes the potentialities of radio, the 
movies, and such means to further his 
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projects. Since Mar. 4, he has been a 
busy man. 

These two facts may have a great 
deal of bearing on why “The Fighting 
President” and “Roosevelt, Man of the 
Hour, were shown last week on movie 
screens all over the country. Talking 
pictures are effective propaganda and 
can be valuable aids to future histo- 
rians but somebody must edit them 
with intelligence or neither aim can be 
achieved. 

If President Roosevelt had not been 
actually on the job such a picture as 
“The Fighting President” might have 
been classified as only whistling in the 
dark. 

But he has obviously been occupied 
with other matters than being a movie 
actor so “The Fighting President” 
must be counted his first error in 
political judgment since he was Gover- 
nor of New York, an error solely be- 
cause he did not take time off to stop 
its presentation. 


Album 


Delving into the family album for 
childhood pictures which are used as 
lantern slide “stills” while a narrator 
talks, “The Fighting President” digs 
up a few pictures of the President 
when he was in Harvard, as Chairman 
of The Crimson, the under-graduate 
daily newspaper, and as a member of 
the graduating class of 1904. 

The film then becomes a sort of 
American “Cavalcade,” for events are 
shown chronologically from 1905 to 
1917 which were of national or Har- 
vard import, but in none of which Mr. 
Roosevelt is shown taking part. The 
audience sees a Yale-Harvard football 
game, a boat race and Woodrow Wil- 
son signing the Declaration of War, 
but no Roosevelt. 


Career 


Eventually Mr. Roosevelt emerges 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
under Wilson. From then on, specta- 
tors see him as a candidate for the 
Vice Presidency of the United States, 
as Governor of New York, and as the 
nominator of Al Smith in 1928 and the 
— of the Democratic party in 

2. 

The inauguration scene at Washing- 
ton is then shown and so is the sign- 
ing of the Emergency Banking Bill. 
All through the last part of “The 
Fighting President” are veiled refer- 
ences to his affliction of infantile 
paralysis and his courageous fight 
against it. But no specific mention is 
made of it. All that is shown are views 
of the President swimming, while the 
commentator remarks on the excel- 
lence of Swimming as exercise. 

In “Roosevelt, Man of the Hour” 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) the Presi- 
dent’s more recent story is related 
without delving into scrapbooks and he 
is depicted as a politician in a poli- 
tician’s job. Starting with his election 
a8 Governor of New York, this film 
lasts only two reels and does not mince 


matters about the paralysis. It shows 
that the attack was suffered and the 
effects conquered. 

But no irrelevant matter is intro- 
duced and the film is clear and digni- 
fied. When it is remembered that 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer produced also 
the flamboyant “Gabriel Over the 
White House” and that Mr. Mayer is 
a close friend of Mr. Hoover, this re- 
straint and good taste become the more 
remarkable. 


“Destination Unknown” in 
Which Wine Turns to Water 


“The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back,” Jerome K. Jerome’s drama of 
the visit of Our Lord to a boarding 
house, in which Forbes-Robertson ap- 
peared in 1909, has been subjected to 
a little O’Neill influence and now ap- 
pears as a sea drama under the name 
of “Destination Unknown” (Uni- 
versal). 

This time the all-too-human charac- 
ters are a lot of rum runners, tough 
sailors and the mistress of one of the 
smugglers, all of them aboard a be- 
calmed and damaged vessel. 


Reformed 


The Mysterious Stranger is a stow- 
away who brings their crippled ship 
safely to port and leaves them filled 
with nobility and a desire to lead bet- 
ter lives. 

Before that happy conclusion, he 
permits them a good deal of tough talk; 
lets the men grow ugly beards and the 


counterpart of Mary Magdalene to get 


her clothes wet; and allows them all 
almost to die of thirst before he re- 
verses the classic miracle and turns 
some wine to water. 

The actors, including Pat O’Brien as 
the head rum runner, Betty Compson, 
and Ralph Bellamy as The Stowaway 
all evidently relish their assignments. 
In view of the interesting nautical 
background and the fact that few 
movie-goers are likely to remember 
Jerome’s old play whose theme Tom 
Buckingham, the present author, has 
helped himself to, “Destination Un- 
known” is what is known in the trade 
as a good program picture. 





NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





RIVALS (Amkino). A Russian silent film 
with some extraordinary types. 

SUCKER MONEY (Independent). An even 
worse picture about clairvoyants than 
“The Mind Reader,”’ which is reviewed 
in this issue. Mrs. Wallace Reid di- 
rected it. 

CHERIE (Gaumont). Froth, music, and 
laughs in French, St. Granier is the star. 

INFERNAL MACHINE (Fox). Chester Mor- 
ris and Genevieve Tobin in a comedy 
which takes place largely aboard an 
ocean liner, 

VICTORIA UND IHR HUSAR (UFA). Film 
version of a hit German musical comedy, 
Paul Abraham’s score is the feature. 

PAROLE GIRL (Columbia) Based on the 
story “Dance of the Millions.” Played 
by Mae Clark, Ralph Bellamy and Marie 
Prevost. Directed by Edward Cline. 

DER TANZHUSAR (Hegewald) A musical 
comedy in German with occasional Eng- 
lish subtitles. Directed by Fred Sauer. 
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“Out All Night” Gives Mother- 
in-Law Another Airing 


Take the old joke about the mother- 
in-law who went along on the honey- 
moon and finish it off with the fable of 
the worm who turned and the result 
may be a film like “Out All Night” 
(Universal). 

Mother is played by Laura Hope 
Crews and the bride and groom are 
Zasu Pitts and the genuinely comic 
Slim Summerville. 

Slim as Mother’s boy has to take his 
medicine three times a day and wear 
the atrocious clothes she picks out for 
him. On one shopping expedition he 
strays into the nursery in a department 
store, encounters Zasu, the nurse. 

When, later, they are shut up all 
night in “the Love Nest” in the furni- 
ture department, Mother decides they 





Slim Summerville and Zasu Pitts 


must be married to save his honor. 

The honeymoon to Niagara Falls, the 
bride’s desperation and departure, and 
the reconciliation, with Mother told just 
where she gets off, all ensue. 

The film is not so bad as it might be, 
but it is beyond the skill of even three 
skilled actors to make an old story 
funny for 64 minutes. 


“The Mind Reader” Misses 


Chances Lurking In Old Racket 


A fake crystal gazer and fortune 
teller, whose income is gleaned mainly 
from credulous females in the various 
small towns he visits, is surely a legiti- 
mate subject for a film rich in local 
color. It is, therefore, too bad that 
“The Mind Reader” (First National) 
is only a conglomeration of cliches that 
would fit any other sinister personage 
just as well—or badly. 

With his customary heavy handed- 
ness, Warren William plays the part. 
The yokels contribute freely to his ex- 
chequer and the fact that some of them 
take his prognostications sufficiently 
seriously to commit suicide when they 
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do not come true does not deter him in 
the least. 


Love 


He might still be plying his nefari- 
ous trade had not love, in the form of 
Miss Constance Cummings, come into 
his life. 

Although he is warned by his assist- 
ant that all rural girls turn out to be 
under sixteen, he takes her along on 
his journeys and anybody who doesn’t 
know that she will reform him, that he 
will weaken, and then finally again be 
terribly remorseful, has never been to 
the movies. 

The story is surely not to be taken 
solemnly as an expose of the racket, 
Miss Cummings is ridiculously well 
dressed, Mr. William is monotonously 
affected, but “The Mind Reader” has 
one virtue: Allen Jenkins plays the ac- 
complice far better than the part de- 
serves. 

His wisecracks, presumably from the 
pen of the late Wilson Mizner, who is 
given some of the blame for having 
written the screen play; are good 
enough to make the rest of the dialogue 
seem even worse than it is. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Highlights 


From the Country’s Courts 


@ DECIDED: By the United States Su- 

preme Court, that the Government had 
appealed to the proper court in its case 
against Bishop James Cannon Jr., in- 
dicted for violation of the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. Because of his 
anti-Smith campaign in 1928, the Bish- 
op succeeded in getting a trial-court 
to quash the indictment. The Govern- 
ment appealed to the District of Colum- 
bia Court of Appeals, and the Bishop 
carried the case to the Supreme Court, 
maintaining that the appeal should 
have been taken directly to the latter 
tribunal. 

Bishop Cannon was sitting in the 
Supreme Court chamber Monday after- 
noon when the decision against his con- 
tention, written by Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, was read. His indictment is 
now returned to the Court of Appeals 
for scrutiny. If it is upheld, he and 
his secretary, Miss Ada Burroughs, 
who appealed with him, must stand 
trial on the original charges. 
@SENTENCED: Harry Gerguson, 
alias, “Prince Mike Romanoff,” to 90 
days in the Federal House of Deten- 
tion in New York. The “Prince,” who 
has been bobbing in and out of courts, 
society, movies, and shuttling across 
the Atlantic for the past ten years, 
was liable to a maximum sentence of 
55 years on indictments charging per- 
jury, evasion of immigration inspec- 
tors, and unlawful entry into the 
United States after deportation. With 
the air that has won him firm friends, 
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on TEREATERIEE 
“Prince Mike’ Goes to Jail 


though they know he is bogus, “Prince 
Mike” begged leave to address the 
court. “I realize,” he said humbly, if 
no less Oxonian, “that I have broken 
the law, whatever the cause. I am pre- 
pared to do what you say. All I ask 
is that I be left in peace when I am 
released.” 

@SUED: Helen Kane, boop-a-doop 
singer, in the United States District 
Court in New York for $50,000 by the 
Irving Trust Company as trustees for 
the bankrupt Bond Dress Company. 
Taking the witness stand last week, 
Miss Kane explained that the $50,000 
withdrawn just before the bankruptcy 
was not a loan to the firm. She gave 
its president the money for him to buy 
Liberty Bonds for her, the best invest- 
ment, she had decided, for “a girl work- 
ing for a living.” 
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DEMONSTRATIONS: Give 
“Red” Hue To Campuses 


With the first breaths of Spring drift- 
ing across campuses and into opel 
school windows, there were varied stir- 
rings among the students of the coun- 
try last week taking the shape of 
strikes, demonstrations against wat, 
alarums and excursions generally at 
tributed by harried authorities to “Com- 
munist agitation.” 

The pacifist parade was started with 
an editorial in The Daily Herald, under- 
graduate organ at Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., advocating “war 
against war.” Taking a leaf from the 
student pacifist movement overseas 
that had its most recent revival with 
the passing of a resolution on the part 
of the great majority of the members 
of the Oxford Union, not to fight for 
“King or Country,” the Brown paper 
gathered 200 pledges from students not 
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to bear arms unless this country were 
invaded. 

The youthful editors sent copies of 
their paper to 145 colleges inviting 
them to join in the anti-war movement. 

er William E. Reddy, of the 

Rhode Island House of Representatives, 
immediately appointed six Representa- 
tives to investigate charges that the 
t drive was backed by “Com- 
munists.” At the same time William 
A. Needham, “rovidence lawyer, prom- 
inent Brown alumnus, went to United 
States District Attorney Henry M. Boss 
of Providence, demanding that Mr. 
Boss, too, look into the agitation at 


Brown. 


Poll 


Not to be outdone, The Columbia 
Spectator, student daily at Columbia 
University, whose President, Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler has headed many 
peace organizations, ran a five-day poll 
of the undergraduates on the subject of 
war. Out of a total of 920 students 
voting, 52% said they would bear arms 
only in case of an invasion of the Unit- 
ed States, 31% said that under no cir- 
cumstances would they bear arms, and 
of these a great proportion said that 
they would go to jail for their convic- 
tions and a militant 8% said they would 
fight under any circumstances. 

North of Morningside at the City 
College of New York, Dr. Morton Gott- 
schall, acting dean, called off the pro- 
posed taking of a peace poll. 

Then Columbia students returning 
from an anti-war meeting where they 
had applauded Socialist speakers, 
learned that the contract of Donald 
Henderson, fiery young instructor in 
economics would not be renewed by 
Columbia next year. Members of the 
Columbia Socialist Club immediately 
started laying plans for a strike to pro- 
test against this action of the author- 
ities. 


Active 


Both Mr. Henderson and his wife, a 
slim little woman who has become 
anathema to the New York police be- 
cause of her radical activities, left the 
Socialist party to become leaders of 
the Communist movement in the col- 
leges centering around the National 
Students’ League. When Mrs. Hender- 
son isn’t being jailed for heading un- 
employment parades, her husband is 
taking delegations of students to strike 
areas in the South or addressing stu- 
dent strikers on campuses in the North. 

With the Hendersons, in short, since 
1931, it has been a case of strike, 
strike, strike. Prof. Roswell C. McCrea, 
head of Columbia’s economics depart- 
ment, said that Mr. Henderson had 
“failed consistently to apply himself 
seriously and diligently to his duties.” 

The Spring strike fever struck Chi- 
cago last week in the shape of a walk- 
out of 13,000 students from five schools. 
They paraded with banners on which 
were inscribed demands that wages 
long owed to their teachers be paid by 


the city at once. 

Demonstrations were held on school 
grounds and groups of youthful agi- 
tators rallied picket lines from rickety 
cars. Twenty of these were arrested, 
lectured and then released. Some au- 
thorities talked about “communism” 
others of the Spring hookey weather. 

The strike did serve to set Chicago’s 
Board of Education in motion in an 
attempt to raise a two-weeks’ pay roll 
by borrowing $1,700,000 from local 
bankers. Back-pay still due the teach- 
ers is put at $28,000,000. A delegation 
of Chicago’s teachers will present their 
case to Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
this week. 
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BOOKMAN: 


The American Review Is Born 


Magazine Dies; 


Last week yet another magazine, 
mellowed by tradition, joined the 
parade to oblivion when the 38-year- 
old Bookman ceased publishing. Where 
economics of one sort, in the form of 
shrinking revenue, has closed the offices 
of many magazines, economics of quite 
another sort ended the arch-conserva- 
tive, literary Bookman. 

Its young editor, Seward Collins, 33, 
wanted a new platform from which to 


preach about new economic trends. The 
Bookman was, he felt, too inhibited by 
the literary rut into which it had driven 
itself. So, following the March issue of 
the publication, he last week brought 
out Volume 1, Number 1 of The Amer- 
ican Review. 


Record 


The now defunct Bookman was 
founded in 1894 by Dodd Mead & Co. 
Never a great success, it reached the 
high point of its career shortly after 
the Sacco-Vanzetti trial when it pub- 
lished Upton Sinclair’s sensational 
“Boston.” During this period circula- 
tion climbed to 30,000, but it has since 
dropped to 12,000. 

Mr. Collins is the last of a succession 
of editors which included Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck, John Farrar, and Burton 
Rascoe. He was graduated from Hill 
School and Princeton and worked dur- 
ing 1922 and 1923 on Vanity Fair. 

Contracting tuberculosis, he gave up 
his editorial job and went to Monrovia, 
Cal. There he lived in a tent, resting, 
taking sun baths and studying econom- 
ics. With his lungs healed he returned 
to New York in 1927 and bought The 
Bookman. The following year he as- 
sumed the editorship. 

Under his sway it became the spokes- 
man for the humanist group headed by 
Professor Irving Babbitt. 

His new magazine, The American Re- 
view, is unlike any magazine in Amer- 
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ica. In format it is similar to the Eng- 
lish Countryman and it covers the 
same field as the English New States- 
man. It is small (5” x 74%”) and has 
a mottled grey cover. Single copies will 
sell for 40c; a year’s subscription for 
ten issues, the magazine not being pub- 
lished in July and August, is $4. 

The editors hope that it will have a 
circulation of 10,000 but would not be 
surprised if there are only 5,000 read- 
ers. Fully realizing that it will not be 
a paying proposition, Collins is willing 
and able to support it from his ample 
private fortune. 

The American Review will seek no 
advertising, although if space buyers 
come to its offices in New York they 
will not be turned away. 

The editorial platform, as expressed 
in the first issue, believes the function 
of the new magazine to be “to give 
greater currency to the ideas (of peo- 


ple) ... who are radically critical of 
conditions . . . but launch their criti- 
cism ... from the basis of experience 


accumulated by men in the past. 


Platform 


“The magazine is a response to the 
widespread feeling that the forces and 
principles which have produced the 
modern chaos are incapable of yielding 
any solution; that the only hope is a 
return to fundamentals.” 

These fundamentals: an agrarian 
society, a distribution of unwieldy 
chunks of wealth held by individuals; 
an elective monarchy. The first issue 
gives space to such “distributists” as 
G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc. 

Rabidly anti-Communistic and Capi- 
talistic, it sees a possible solution of 
the woes of the world in a modified 
form of dictatorial government. 


CORRESPONDENT: Moses 
To Push Pencil as Reporter 


Washington ears will burn again for 
George Higgins Moses is coming back. 
Last Fall his New Hampshire constitu- 
ents retired him from the Senate. Last 
week Col. Frank Knox announced that 
Mr. Moses would sit in the press gal- 
lery as correspondent of The Chicago 
Daily News. 

If Mr. Moses talks about his fellow 
reporters as he once talked about his 
fellow Senators, the center of excite- 
ment may shift from the floor to the 
gallery, which will be that much nearer 
Heaven. 

Mr. Moses is proud to recall that he 
is the original on whom the character 
of Paul Pardriff, the cynical newspaper 
owner in Winston Churchill’s novel of 
New Hampshire politics “Mr. Crewe’s 
Career,” was based. Mary Baker Eddy, 
founder of Christian Science, used to 
call him “dearie.” He was her literary 
adviser. 

The son of a minister, he was born 
in Maine 69 years ago, educated at 
Dartmouth and became the publisher of 





The Monitor and Statesman of Con- 
cord, N. H. before he was 30. With his 
paper he pried open the political back 
door and finally won from President 
Taft an appointment as Minister to 
Greece and Montenegro when the Bal- 
kans were stirring with intrigue that 
eventually precipitated the World War. 


Happy 


Those were happy days for Mr. 
Moses. He had a handful of fingers in 
the Balkan pie, drew the first draft of 
articles for the Balkan Federation, 
which were torn to pieces almost im- 
mediately after they were signed, and 
made old King Peter of Montenegro 
laugh at many a breakfast chat. 

In 1918, when Woodrow Wilson’s his- 
toric plea for a Democratic Senate was 
so emphatically spurned by the elec- 
torate, George H. Moses was sent to 
Capitol Hill in the Republican ava- 
lanche. He lined up immediately with 
the Senators of the Old Guard, who 
made good use of his wasp-like tongue 
in their assault on the League of Na- 
tions, over which the great debate was 
then raging. 

Senator Moses called the League a 
“rag doll of diplomacy” and the phrase, 
like many another he coined, went 
round the country. 


Seandal 


After a time the stench of the oil 
scandals began to wrinkle sensitive 
nostrils. Senator Moses fought those 
who would tear aside the curtain and 
called them “partisan snipers digging 
rifle pits in Warren Harding’s grave,” 
though he had once deplored Harding’s 
nomination because it would cause 
every second-rate Senator to have Pres- 
idential dreams. In 1928 he had a 
hand in the nomination of Herbert 
Hoover for the Presidency. There was 


.@ scramble for positions of power in 


the campaign and the New Englander 
emerged with the title of Eastern man- 
ager, a job which he described in pun- 
gent but unprintable phrases. The 
place he wanted, Republican National 
chairman, was given to Secretary of 
the Interior Hubert Work. “Now 
we’ve found a man who can stop 
Hoover,” said Senator Moses. 

He came to New York, avoided the 
regular Republican campaign head- 
quarters and opened quarters of his 
own at the Waldorf, where he inter- 
viewed an almost endless and assorted 
stream of individuals day and night. 


Dodged 


He was caught red-handed distribut- 
ing anti-Catholic literature against Al- 
fred E. Smith and dodged direct ques- 
tions by accusing his opponents of try- 
ing to start a “holy war.” 

The most famous of his epithets was 
applied to the Western Progressive Re- 
publicans in the Senate, when he called 
them, “Sons of the Wild Jackass.” 


Since he voiced these words three years 
ago the breach between Progressive 
and Conservative 


Republicans has 





widened to a chasm. 

Defeated at the polls last fall along 
with his Old Guard colleagues, Watson, 
Smoot, and Bingham, his final legis. 
lative act was to give secret encourage- 
ment to the filibuster of Huey Long, 
which made the last lame-duck session 
a target for bitter derision throughout 
the country. 

“I look on the performance of some 
of my colleagues and listen to their 
ravings,” he once said, “and I am led 
to wonder why my country should have 
been visited with such an awful af. 
fliction.” 


Scholar 


George H. Moses was one of the 
ablest classical scholars ever grad. 
uated from Dartmouth College. He is 
gifted and brilliant, but cynicism ster- 
ilizes his actions, so that his statesman- 
ship never has risen above the smoke- 
filled hotel room variety. His natural 
cunning should have made him a first- 
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George Moses, Cub Reporter 


rate strategist, were it not for his 
tongue. A hundred times he has rocked 
the boat for the sake of making an epi- 
gram that Washington dinner tables 
would chuckle over. 

Observers are speculating on his fu- 
ture as a newspaper correspondent. 
Chicago, to which former Secretary of 
the Treasury Ogden Mills recently 
moved, seems likely to become the cen- 
ter of Republican attempts at recovery. 
Colonel Knox, who gave Mr. Moses his 
new job, is one of the party’s field 
marshals. 

As a former Senator, Mr. Moses will 
have the privileges of the floor, from 
which he was instrumental in barring 
newspapermen four years ago whel 
Paul Mallon of The United Press ob- 
tained and published a Senate vote 
taken in secret session. As a news 
paperman he will have access to bi- 
weekly press conferences at the White 
House, at which the President talks 
freely “off the record.” 
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AT THE TABLE: Christmas 
Spirit Explodes; Ruins Family 


ILY REUNION. By Janet Curran Owen. 
age pages, 74,000 words. Harpers, New 


York. 
Using the now familiar device of 


making one scene a climax in several 
lives, a Christmas gathering announces 
destiny for all the members of the 
Brinton family. As in “Dinner at 
Eight” a table brings the protagonists 
together, but not being confined to 
dialogue, the story can cover the 
sources as well as the results of all tho 
disturbance. 


Malcontents 


The malcontents are introduced as 
ominously they begin the festive day. 
Mrs. Brinton, the aged mother, has had 
three husbands and is thinking of a 
fourth as she awaits her guests. Her 
daughter, Sylvia, leaves a secret, ille- 
gitimate child in Baltimore for the re- 
union. Rosamond, granddaughter, is 
telephoned to by the charming but al- 
coholic husband she has left; and her 
sister Harriet, wife to the painter Lin- 
coln Brewster, ruffles his artist’s tem- 
perament after breakfast. 

Add to these ingredients one fur- 
nished when Mrs. Brinton climbs the 
stairs of her boarding house to find her 
fiance sprawled across his bed with the 
abandon of a corpse. She says nothing 
about it all day for fear of spoiling the 
holiday spirit. It adds mortuary sus- 
pense to the proceedings. 


Highlights 


The past lives and situations of these 
people are adroitly disclosed in remem- 
bered highlights; then, like a match to 
a heap of dynamite, the Christmas 
spirit- rocks the family foundations. 
They are met to exchange civilities 
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ST. AUGUSTINE. Rebecca West’s imagina- 
tive study of the Roman who had a 
devil for mother and a concubine for 
mate, but emerged a saint. 169 pages, 
39,000 words. Appleton, New York. $2. 

CABEZA DE VACA. Odyssey of the con- 
quistador who was enslaved by Indians 
in Florida and crossed this continent—a 
scholarly work by Morris Bishop. 291 
yy 120,000 words. Century, New York. 


MANCHUKUO Child of Conflict. 
anese side of the case well stated by one 


The Jap- 


of her publicists, K. K. Kawakami. Mac- 
Millan, New York. $2. 
CURE IT WITH A GARDEN. By L. H. 


Robins. The projects and reflections of 
one whose heart is in his flower bed— 
written for those whose thoughts are 
floral in the Spring. 173 pages, 49,000 
words. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. 

BUNGA-BUNGA. By Stephen King-Hall, 
British Commander. How a young man 
sent to reform a South Sea Island made 
it into a “floating night-club,” not true 
or serious. 288 pages, 56,000 words. 
Norton, New York. 2. 

LAKE OF FIRE. A man’s search for his 
own murderer in Burma, by Lionel 
Houser, literary editor of The San Fran- 
cisco News, 295 pages, 65,000 words. 
Claude Kendall, New York. $2.50. 


around a decorated tree, but Mrs. Brin- 
ton’s eldest, Beryl, tries once too often 
the precarious role of a Good Influence, 
and her interference touches off the 
charge. 


Absorbing 


Detonation brings a wreckage of 
hidden emotions to the surface, but a 
program summary will not reproduce 
the book. Ten persons are given reality 
for their few hours on the stage and 
make the incident absorbing. 

This work of Mrs. John Owen, for- 
merly of Newark, is another result of 
the depression. As proofreader for the 
Curtis Publishing Company in Phila- 
delphia she served a vicarious literary 
apprenticeship, but later when her hus- 
band was thrown out of work, she 
looked for family salvage to the pen. 
The first result was gratefully received 
by eight publishers but did not find a 
home. It was followed in five months 
by this one. 


CORROSIVE: Letters of the 
Lovelorn Like Drops of Gall 


MISS LONELYHEARTS. By Nathanael West. 
213 pages, 24,000 words. Liveright, New 
York. $2. 


The trials of a columnist who can- 
not stay hard-boiled are used for a 
satire on long-suffering modern life. . 

Under the weight of her daily col- 
umn—advice to the lovelorn—Miss 
Lonelyhearts cracked. Each morning 
she would receive “more than 30 let- 
ters, all of them alike, stamped from 
the dough of suffering with a heart- 
shaped cookie knife.” Her clients were 
answered with bountiful phrases ask- 
ing them to rise above failure and “look 
for newer and fresher paths.” 

Miss Lonelyhearts was a man. He 
got drunk with his friends, made love 
to his editor’s wife, and other women, 
but finally was reduced to humane hys- 
teria by his hopeless correspondents. 
In a drunken oration his employer, 
Shrike, hailed him as the twentieth 
century Messiah and the despair that 
came across his desk made the joke too 
bitter. 


Memory 


“I wouldn’t be able to forget the let- 
ters no matter what I did,” he said to 
his sweetheart when she urged him to 
quit. 

The love doctor himself got mixed 
up with two of his consultants—a crip- 
ple who “as he hobbled along, made 
many waste motions, like those of a 
partially destroyed insect,” and his 
sinister mate. His end, like the rest 
of the story, was fantastic. 


Corrosive 


Set down in language precise and 
bawdy, this corrosive whimsy leaves 
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in the mouth a taste of well-served 
garbage, seasoned with the dry salt of 
intellectual tears. 

Far from being a columnist himself, 
the author is editor of an ultra literary 
sheet called “Contact,” and manager 
of the Sutton Hotel, in New York City. 


10,000 MILES: Impressive 


TSCHIFFELY’S RIDE. By A. F. Tschiffely. 
328 pages,” 110,000 words, Simon & 
Schuster, New York... $3. 


Eight years ago, a Swiss who was 
teaching English in the Argentine de- 
cided that he “wanted variety,” so he 
took a horseback ride from Buenos 
Aires to Washington, D. C. This ac- 
count of his trip is dedicated to the 
persistent horseflesh of his compan- 
ions, Mancha and Gato, who saved his 
life more than once in 10,000 miles. 

Two and a half years in motion gave 
the rider leisure to observe many 
changes between the Argentine planta- 
tions where the people “are so tough 
that nothing short of cutting their 
heads clean off will kill them,” through 
the domains of. mixed breeds and sub- 
equatorial gentry, back to “civilization, 
into a country of real estate agents, 
Quaker Oats, electrocutions, cement 
roads, motorists, and Gideon Bibles.” 


Calaboose 


He found variety in races, topogra- 
phy, and evasions of death. The ex- 
plorer’s curiosity kept the safer parts 
of the trip from being monotonous, and 
he ran into municipal fiestas, soft spo- 
ken bandits in the woods and cala- 
boose hotels which lightened the 
journey. ‘ 

The log has not been touched up, but 
the achievement of an intrepid travel- 
er makes it impressive, and his infor- 
mal view of our neighbors to the south 
reveals them freshly. 

Coolidge and Walker lent ceremony 
to the journey’s end, and the horse used 
to finish the outing was the guest of 
the Army on Governor’s Island. Last 
minute plans for a National Geographic 
Society lecture delayed Mr. Tschiffely’s 
departure, so that he cancelled reserva- 
tions for the final voyage of the Vestris. 
He now lives in England, where his 
book has already appeared. 


INQUISITIVE: Curiosity In- 
spires Anderson’s Stories 


DEATH IN THE WOODS. By Sherwood An- 
derson. 298 pages, 60,000 words. Live- 
right, New York. $2. 


Unfaltering curiosity about life—the 
childlike genius—inspires a new volume 
of short stories by Sherwood Anderson, 
the first collection in ten years. 

“I am going to take a bath...Iam 
going to bathe myself in the lives of 
people about whom I know nothing,” 
says an unsung hero in the book of this 
story teller who is not interested in his 


stories. They might be the author's 
own. words. 

People and earth are important; 
events are made to serve them, not to 
build plots. “Let us remember an old 
woman who died in Ohio,” says the 
writer. “My imagination sees some- 
thing rich in the inconsequential figure, 


; See, this is how she was...” and there- 


upon his bald sentences set down the 


' picture. 


Record of Long Eventful Ride | 


Scenes 


That picture is the first story in the 
book. In another, a successful archi- 
tect returns from the city to his Mid- 
western origin after eighteen years; 
how did it strike him? Again, what if 
two cousins who had always wanted to 
fight without knowing it, flew at each 
other when they were grown up? Take 
these Virginia mountaineers who distill 
corn liquor. Are they like us—could 





INTERNATIONAL 


Sherwood Anderson, Always Curious 


they leave their country if they wanted 
to? How did the doctor feel as he 
brought home a second wife? 

There are sixteen such fruits of won- 
der in the book. 

The feel of the towns and the coun- 
try is there, in strength, for the soil he 
has known is as much a part of Sher- 
wood Anderson as are the soles of his 
feet. 

The inquisitive quality has directed 
his life as it has his literary works. A 
nomadic youth in Ohio, he got more 
education in stores, factories and bar- 
rooms than from schools; he went to 
Cuba during the Spanish-American 
War, and soon after that became man- 
ager of a paint shop near his home. 


Abrupt 


One day, interrupting his dictation 
he turned to a secretary: “I am walk- 
ing in the bed of a river,” he an- 
nounced, grabbed his hat and left the 
office and town for good. 

He joined his brother’s advertising 
agency in Chicago, wrote a novel that 
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he refused to censor for the publishers: 


- did a second he thought so bad he threw 


it from a train window; and with other 
books made a name for ‘himself, good 
in some literary circles, bad in others, 
' At Marion, Virginia, he published 
two weekly newspapers, one Demo- 
cratic and the other Republican until 
last year when his son bought him out. 

He has debated with Bertrand Rus. 
Sell on the relative merits of State and 
family as guardians of the child; twice 
he has joined literary sympathizers on 
the strikers’ battlefield, and last year 
at the time of the Bonus Expedition he 
was turned’ away at the White House 
door. 


PROLIX: “Eva Gay” Swamped 
Under a Freshet of Words 


EVA GAY. By Evelyn Scott. 799 pages, 269,000 
words. Smith & Haas, New York. $2.50. 


Once more the prospect of telling 
the whole truth about some men and 
women has caused a freshet in the pen 
of Evelyn Scott. As in her previous 
books, the flood of words has risen to 
produce a series rather than a single 
novel, though all of it finally concerns 
the heroine. Much of the story is de- 
rived from the author’s life, according 
to her publishers. 

Eva Gay was doomed to a lifelong 
retreat from compromise. For love of 
animals, she gave up meat; she was a 
liberal suffragette; she broke off her 
engagement to a man who could not 
appreciate “Madame Bovary.” 


Undone 


She was to find true love, however, 
to her undoing. The first time it was 
Hans, a physician misunderstood by a 
family and two wives. 

Then Evan appeared. His Odyssey 
had been artistic. He was a widower 
and found himself sick with love for 
Hans’ mistress. Sovereign integrity 
compelled Eva to a new experiment 
with destiny, but again an exalted 
state succumbed to the ravages of 
spiritual waste. The end is bitterness. 


Experience 


Eva Gay reflects that “in art, ex- 
perience was there. It wasn’t simply 
talked about.” She might have been 
criticizing her own story, for the dra- 
matic sense is missing. In some of her 
sentences the author puts the reader 
on the spot, but much is wasted. 

Her previous novels have been in- 
dicted: for excess verbiage, and this 
one is no exception. Traversing labori- 
ously the upheaved terrain of three 
lives, the tank-like vehicle brings home 
more ballast than freight. 

A native of the Tennessee country 
described in the first part of the book, 
she lived with her husband Cyril Kay 
Scott in South America, as related in 
“Escapade” ten years ago. They were 
divorced, and she is now the wife of 
John Metcalfe, English author. 
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“Not sinee the fall of 
FORT SUMTER... 


wired an excited Washington newspaperman, the other day, 
‘shas this country faced so many important decisions.” 


He was right. These are days that try men’s tempers, 
judgments, courage. 


Next to bread, shelter, clothing, the most important factor 
in the lives of all of us is accurate, understandable information 


about the news of the day. 


NEWS-WEEK gives you the news of the week tersely in 
text, graphically in news photographs—presents news in a news- 
worthy manner to facilitate rapid reading, supplies the back- 
ground to all significant events to facilitate rapid understanding. 


NEWS-WEEK is the least expensive of the strictly news- 
magazines. It sells for 10c a copy—$4 a year. 


Thus NEWS-WEEK completes the three phases of thorough 
news-reporting so necessary in these tremulous times: events. . 
pictures . . background—at a price in keeping with today. 


NEWS-WEEK 


The Illustrated News-Magazine 
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I guess I'll 
have to give 
up cigarettes. 

eydiscolor 
my teeth so 


badly. 






Don’tbesilly. 
Pll show you 
a safe and 
simpleway to 
remove those 
stains. 


Look at this 
handker- 
chief. Spot- 
less white! 
Nowseewhat 
happens 
when I blow 
smoke 
through it. 










An ugly 
brown stain. 
Just like to- 
bacco leaves 
on yourteeth. 
Watchme get 
rid of it, 


Frrst a little 
Bost Tooth 
Paste on the 


like this. 


Lookthestain 
is gone! Not 
a trace of dis- 
coloration. 


Take my dd- 
vice, dear, 
and use BOST 
Tooth: Paste. 
It’s the ONLY. 
dentifricede- 
signed espe- 
cially to 
remowe 
the “Smoke 
Screen” from 
your teeth! 
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~ DENTAL SCIENCE 





finds new way to 










fight unsightly 


SMOKE SCRELN 


Marvelous new tooth paste 
dissolves stubborn Tobacco 
Stains... swiftly... safely! 












That ugly, yellow discoloration on your teeth. What is 
it? ... If you should ask your dentist he would most 
likely refer to it as “Smoke Screen”— a chemical deposit 
which settles on teeth as a direct result of smoking. This 
stain is not actually harmful, but it does rob your teeth 
of their natural whiteness and sparkle. 









How to get rid of it? . . . Ordinary cleansing agents 
haven’t the slightest effect upon Smoke Screen. But Bost 
Tooth Paste, by means of a bland and harmless oil, 
quickly dissolves the stubborn stains and makes it easy 
for your tooth brush to remove them. 









Enjoy the clean, refreshing flavor of Bost, with the 
comforting knowledge that it is totally free from acid, 
bleach, grit or other harsh abrasives. Bost sweetens the 
mouth, firms the gums and leaves your teeth immacu- 
lately white. 










Begin the use of Bost Tooth Paste today and see your 
dentist twice a year. At leading drug counters, every- 
where. Or in liberal trial tubes at your nearest chain 
store. If your dealer is out of stock, mail coupon below. — 













MAIL COUPON FOR 




















BOST TOOTH PASTE CORP., Dept. 10, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 

I enclose 10c to cover handling and mail- 
ing. Please send me a two-weeks’ supply 
of Bost Tooth Paste. 













Name... 














Address 


| . 






















